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THE Editor apologizes for the unintentional admiffion of the re, 
prehenfible “ Anecdote of Garrick,” in the lah Magazine. He is grieved 
that impiety fhould, in any inftance, foi} the pages of a work confecrated 
to the caufe of knowledge and virtue. 

“Vewator” furnifhes us with game of the fineft flavor. The ¢picureas 
reader muft lament the lack of his Aighly relifbirg difh, in this mifcellane- 
Ous ecur/e. 
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In arguing too, the Parfon cwn'd his fkill, 
For een though vanguifo'd he would ergue fill. 


GOLDSMITH. 


————————————— 





HE endlefs difputes and alter- 

cations, which have refulted 
from the collifion of oppofing fent- 
iments, have undoubtedly poured a 
flood of evils on the world, yet it 
mutt be allowed, that they are not 
wholly without their advantages. 
If conducted with prudence, mod- 
eration, and firmnefs, they ferve to 
tharpen ingenuity, quicken inventi- 
on, excite a fpirit of inquiry, and, 
fometimes, to difcover and eftablith 
the truth. Though mofl of the 
queftions, which have been agitated 
by the learned in every age and na- 
tion, have been very uninterefting 
to mankind in general, and many 
of them incapable of abfolute deci- 
fion ; yet they have frequently pav- 
ed the way to important and ufe- 


ful difcoveries. Befides, as the 
reftlefs {pirits of men mult be ever 
employed, it is much lefs prejudici- 
al to human felicity, that they 
fhould be occupied in {cientific or 
theelogical controverfies, however 
trivial, than engaged in thofe more 
ferious quarrels, which have deluged 
the world with blood. 

in fome of the more dignified 
feats of fcience, it is cultomary for 
the fudents to difpute occationally 
on fome queltion propofed by the 
metaphyfical inftructor. They al- 
ternately fupport in public the af- 
firmative and negative of the quef- 
tion in debate. ‘Thefe amicable 
difputations, befides the entertain- 
ment afforded by thofe plealing 
fallies of wit, which are not unfre. 

quently 
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quently indulged on fuch occafions, 
have a happy tendency to qualify 
the pupil to bear a part in the more 
interelting altercations of the bar, 
and the more important debates of 
the legiflative cou cil. 

As it may poflibly afford a mo- 
ment’s amufement to fome, who 
may honor thefe lucubrations with 
a perufal, fomething of this nature 
fhall be occafionally introduced, 
when better materials to furnith 
Out a paper cannot be readily com- 


manded. The remainder of this 
number will be occupied by a few 
arguments and plaufi bilities in favor 
of a fentiment, which, it mu be 
confeffed, is rather unpopular at the 
prefent day. But when it is pre. 
mifed, that the real opinion of the 
writer is not to be colleGed from 
the fide of the queftion which he 
endeavors to maintain,as this is not 
optional, but accidental, it is hoped 
that no cenfure will be incurred: 


Whether invoLunrarr staverr be inconfifient with the 
NATURAL RIGHTS Of MANKIND.” 


** Our being’s end and aim is happi- 
ne/s.”” If this be true, and, it is 
prefumed, no one will - deny it, the 
privilege of me and enjoying 
this grand object, is ali that is meant 
by the natural rights of mankind. 
lf any fhould infift, that a man has 
a natural right to do what he pleaf- 
es, whether it contribute to his hap- 
pinefs or mifery, it may be asked, 
whether civil government, which 
necelfarily impofes many reftraints, 
be inconfiftent with the natural 
rights of man ? Paine himfelf, the 
modern Quixote, will not pretend to 
this. Whena manenters into fo- 
ciety, he relinquithes a part,at leaf, 
of what is called his liberty and 
property, and for the fafety of the 
great family, to which he belongs, 
is fometimes obliged, “ to hazard 
his life in “ the high places of the 
field” Now all this is done to 
promote his general happinefs. If 
this end be anfwered he enjoys 
his natural right, whether he 
be king, or flive, or fomething be- 
tween both. So that the prefent 
queltion when reduced to its pro- 
per form will ftand thus: whe- 
ther involuntary flavery be inconfif- 
tent with the enjoyment of happi- 
nefs? I anfwer in the negative ; 
and prefume, that every one who 
will open his eyes and look aroynd 


him, will coincide with me in o 
pinion. However as there are al: 
ways fome to be found, who, for 
the fake of contradiétion, are ready 
to. deny the moft evident truths, 
and by an unaccountable perverfion 
of their reafon, if reafon they have, 
will even attempt by what they 
call arguments to maintain, not 
their opinion, but what they have 
advanced as fuch; I fhall,in or- 
der to flafh conviétion in the face 
of impudence itfelf, endeavor by a 
few further obfervations to throw 
a little more light upon the fubject 
though it may appear to fome like 
lighting a glimmering taper to 
view the dazzling {plendors of yon 
radient fun. 

That happinefs is feated in the 
breaft,and depends very little on 
external objects, is one of thofe 
truths, which as it would be mad- 
nefs to deny, fo, it would be folly 
formally to prove. Riches, hon- 
nors, power, and even what is cal- 
led /iberty, 2 word, which by the 
way, though ufed by many, is mn- 
derftood by few, are fo far from 
enfuring happinefs, that it is very 
common to jee the flave content, 
cheerful, and happy, while the lord- 
ly tyrant his-mafter is pierced with 
the keeneft anguith. If in this 
cafe the one enjoy the natural 
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rights of mankind and the other 
not, the confoling conclufion matt 
be, that the natural rights of man 
are the privilege of being wretch- 
ed in feate. 

The French before the late re- 
yolution were by the Englith deno- 
minated a nation of flaves. ‘They 
are now faid to enjoy the rights 
of man. By comparing their pre- 
fent with their former fituation we 


‘may learn what thefe pretended 


rights of man are, and form an idea 
of the fuperlative advantages de- 
rived from the enjoyment of them. 
Before the revolution, France was 


' in every refpe& one of the happi- 


eft nations in Europe. What is the 
now ? Inevery refpec&t the molt 
miferable. She fuffers at once * 
the accumulated calamities of a li- 
centious, murderous mob, and the 
ravages of barbargus defolating 
foreign enemies, who, like the daf 


tardly beafts in the fable, are of- 
fering thofe infults to the fick lion, 
which they dared not even to me- 
ditate, when he was in health. 
How mutt every French patriot 
figh for that flavery, under which 
the nation enjoyed fo much tran- 
quility and happinefs ! 

But not to affront the underitand- 
ing of the audience by dwelling 
longer upon a point fo plain, I con- 
clude, from the arguments which 
I have offered, from a thoufand 
others, which I might offer, were 
it neceflary, as well as from thofe 
which have been offered on the 
other fide of the queftion, that the 
natural right of every man is to 
enjoy happinefs ; that involuntary 
flavery is by no means inconfiftent 
with the enjoyment of happinefs; 
and therefore, that involuntary fla 
very is not inconfiftent with the 
natural rights of mankind. 





* It fhould be recollecteu, wat wore (uaa tarce years have elapfed fince this was 


written. 
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* Te call’d Nancissa long before her hour ; 
It cali’d her tender foul by break of blifs.” 
-—-—— ae 


ARCISSA was defcended 

from reputable parents, who 
were in a fituation to nurture the 
tender infantto maturity of body 
andmind, Indeed the delicacy of 
her frame was fuch, that nothing 
but the affiduity and watchful at- 
tention of maternal tendernefs could 
have prevented the feeble plant 
from perifhing in its earlieft ages. 
Parental affection too, affiled the 
flexible faculties to take their right 
bent, and the uncorrupted heart to 
retain its purity. -Gentle and do- 
cile from nature, it was not a tatk, 


but a pleafure, to condu& her rea- 
dy inclinations through all. the 
paths of filial affection, attention 
and fubmiffion. Modeft and un- 
afluming, fhe ever paie a prope: 
deference to her fuperiors, and a 
profound refpe& to her parents ; 
and if fhe erred at all, it was in her 
condefcenfions to her inferiors, and 
thofe were younger than herfelf, 
yet there was nothing in her that 
was fervile and mean. On the 


contrary, you might difcover, in 

her whole deportment, a modett 

dignity, the dignity of confcious 
virtue 
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virtue and innocence. Her foft and 
obfequious temper might often 
have expofed her to the danger of 
being led aftray,by the examples or 
folicitations of thofe, whofe priaci- 
ples, and whofe morals were faulty. 
But the quicknefs of her own moval 
fenfe, aided by the early counafels, 
and fteady patron of propriety, 
which the received from her par- 
ents, rendered the citadel of her 
heart impregnable to the a‘faults 
of evil. Such a character could 
not fail of being beloved, and ref- 
pected by all ; efpecially as the en- 
deared herfelf to all, as well as to 
her particuiar friends, by her nat- 
ive fweetnefs, her filterly kindnefs, 
aad her habitual afiduities. Thofe 
indeed who love not goodnefs itfelf, 
and are offended at a luttre fuperi- 
orto their own, might withhold 
their praife. Yet the envious and 
the evil had lefs malignity againi 
her ; becaufe her modéfty rather 
veiled her brightne‘s, and rendered 
it lefs dazzling. If Narctssa 
was nota beauty, fae had thofe 
attractiofs in her countenance and 
air, which intereft the virtuous 
feclings of the beholder. Her fea- 
tures were foft and pleafing, ex- 
prefive of the moral beauties of 
her foul. She was genteel, eafy 
and effable ; and her converfation 
pleafed all who were pre(ent, and 
injured none that were abfent. 
She could: fing, fhe could dance ; 
fhe could appear to advantage, 
at the dining and at the tea table ; 
both at home and abroad : in {hort 
as fhe ever had been accuftomed, 
fo the ever made it a rule, to con- 
duc with propriety and pleatingly, 
tn every company, and on every 
yecafion. This rule, you may be 
fure, was not forgotten on the Lord’s 
cay. Her conttant attendance on 
pabdlic worthip ; her unaffected fe- 
rioulnefs while divine fervice was 
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performing ; her abftaining from 
all levity, and fecluding herfelf 
from all company on the fabbath, 
but that of the family where the 
refided, as it favored nothing of 
precifenefs or gloom, fo it difplay- 
ed an exemplary decorum. 

Can we now think of any thing 
that was wanting to make her hap. 
py and beloved, both in this world 
and the next? Nothing, it 1s true 
was wanting, in her education or 
pains, to render her ufeful and ami: 
able, in every {phere in which a wo- 
man fhould move. She would have 
been a treafure to a husband, and 
an ornament ta a family. And, 
with fuch recommending qualities, 
why would ihe not have been wel- 
comed as.a denizon of heayen? 
What was wanting to qualify and 
recommend her ? Noching was 
wanting : for to all her other ac- 
compliiiments, fhe added the fpirit 
of religtom: Her whole heart and 
conduct were under its facred influ- 
ences and reftraints.» It was her 
opinion, that with all her other ac- 
quirements, fhe fhould be crimin- 
ally deficient, if the did not pay 4 
fupreme regard to that Being, to 
whom fhe was indebted for life, 
comfort, and hope. While, there- 
fore, her conduct was calculated to 
pleafe her fellow creatures, it was 
her invariable aim to walt fo as t 
pleafe Gad. She early made a pro- 
teffion of chriftianity ; and her 
whole converfation was confiltent 
and uniform. 

And now, did her religion ob- 
feure any of her charms? Nay, it 


added to them a fuperior luftre and 


lovelinefs, Did it unfit her forcheer- 
ful company, or for an ailembly or 
ball? Far otherwife : her religion, 
like a becoming robe, fat eafy and 
gracefully upon her. While fhe 
was habitually careful never to 
counteract its facred dictates, fhe 
Was 
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was careful too never to violate the 
tules of good breeding, nor to in- 
terrupt, by any unfeafonable re- 
mark, or forbidding frown, the tn- 
nocent amufements of a cheerful 
circle. 

Such was Narcissa! And how 
happy for her friends and for the 
world, could her life have been 
protracted ! But, Narcissa was 
mortar ! Too delicate for the 
changes and rigors of this nether 
world, fhe was feized witha debili- 
ty and decay, which gradually wi- 
| thered her rofes, quenched the luf- 
tre of her eye ; weakened, and at 
length ftopped the f{prings of life. 
But fee now thé advantage and the 
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worth of religion. If her external 
beauties faded, thofe of the mind 
and heart fhone out with increaf- 
ing brightnefs. The comforts of 
religion reprefled her fears, confirm- 
ed her hopes, and delighted her 
foul. ‘Thus refined and perfected, 
at the age of twenty one, fhe drops 
her mantle of clay, and joins her 
kindred angels. But what are the 
feelings of thofe fhe has left behind !+ 
Read them in the tears, and in the 
plaudits of her numerous acquaint- 
ances and friends ; their plaudits 
of her excellences, and their tears 
for their own lofs. 

“VE THAT L°ER LOST AN ANGEL, 
pity mg i” 
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PROBATIONARY ESSAYS. 
Ma. EDITOR,—— The inclofed papers are fent for infertion in your Macatine. They 


are originals ; the produétions of an ingenious FORLIGNER, intened as themes to perfect bis acyuaint- 
ance with the Englifo language. This may be neceffary to remember in apology for any idiomatic 
peculiarities in Pyle—=—They are proofs of a cultivated mind, and an amiableheart. But they [peak 


oF : 
thetr own sopmiendation. 


“ Be not forgetful to e.«crtain ftrangers.” 


No. I. 


On the USE and ABUSE of ELOQUENCE. 
ne a — 


F all talents this of ELOQUENCE is cer- 

tainly the moft eftimable and admir- 
able. Really what can be more beauti- 
ful and laudable than to inflruct men, to 
enliven in their hearts the love of equity, 
and to elevate their foul to virtue by fub- 
lime thoughts ? Neverthelels, how often 
has not this talent, which feems to have 
been given to man to protect innocence, 
been the inflrument of crime to over- 
throw virtue! How cften have not can- 
dor, franknefs, loyalty,aad even reafon, 
been baffled by it! Who can calculate all 
the misfortunes of which it has been the 
caufe? The leaft of them is the relief of 
criminals. 

Were Eloquence always joined to vir- 
tue and reafon, crimes could not look at 
her ; “they would fly away from the world 
and even their traces fhould forever be 
effaced. Contentment would be in every 





heart. Gaietv in eveiy eye, atid Felici- 
ty wonld peaceably reign every where. 
Eloquence, the protectrefs of virtue, and 
the enemy of wickednefs would enlighter 
the world with the flambeau of srath, 
flie would frighten calumniators, terrify 
criminals, and thunderftrike folly and in- 
iquify, 

But, why cannot fo pleafing an idea 
be realized! is it not poffible to annihil- 
ate a perfidious eloquence, by oppofing 
to it a virtuoms one, more perfuafive? Is 
it not poffible to difplay the faperiority 
of the laft in its refources and its effects ? 
Has not the protector of innocence, the 
defender of juffice, and the interpreter 
of reafon, fufficient force to defeat the 
advocate of vice? O ye who poilefs fo 
Precious a talent, your tactics are as 
great as your employments are impor- 
tant: the deftiny of inan is in your pow- 

cr. 
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er. Behold! there are thofe who difown 
the cxiftence of a Supreme Being ; farther, 
others groan in flavery ; and bere, Virtue 


is opprefied !—Speat, and the firl ar. 
difabufed ; the others break their chains. 
and virtue triumphs over crime, 


DDI DME OS PO " 
No. 
ON LOVE. : 
een EEE 


OVE isthe moft cogent paffion ; 

and, according to the character of 
the perfon who caufes it, conduces to the 
tnoft agreeable or miferable life. [f only 
innocence was graceful ; if only chafiity was 
dcautiful ; if only virtue could charm,how 
enchanting Love would be! But, alas, 
too often the moft elegant complexion, 
und irrefiftible attractions veil the moft 
odious vices! Too often a feducible mouth 
that appears fmiling, has been known to 


‘utter a calumy and fanction impofture! 


Too often eyes, where gaiety glitters, and 
vivacity fparkles, have been the willing 
witnefs of fhamelefs intrigue ! The molt 
unworthy beings are often the motft lov- 
ed, and the moft frail the moft fair. 

A Lovet whatever may be the fubject 
of his paflion, endures every thing for 
it. He furmounts the moft formidable 
obftacles, braves the moft threatning dan- 
ger, and fupports with courage the moft 
dolorous fufferances. As long as he 
loves, the objeét of his affection captivates 
his thoughts, commands his ideas, and 
oan his actions. He is no more 

vimfelf: His buoyant exiftence depends 
upon the inflammable aliments given to 
him. He is animated by an infignificant 
attitude, kindled by a tender glace, and 
made to glow by an hopeful word. His 
{weet pleafure is to contribute to the 
happinefs of her whom he loves ; his 
moft cruel grief to know her afflicted. 
It feems that his life is dear to him only 
becaufe it is cherifhed by his miftrefs, 
and that he lives only for her felicity. 
He th‘nks that himfelf only has the right 
of fuffering for her: he who would dare 
to affront dangers and endure troubles in 
her behalf ; and one who would be fo 
nafortunate as to pleafe her,would rik to 
become the victim of his own bounties 
and kindnefs. The more ‘he loves, the 
more he wills to be loved ; and if a mark 
of tendernefs flatters and encourages him, 
a@ fign of indifference chafes him with in- 


dignation and overwhelms him with def. 
pondency.An attentive and couftant lover 
believes that fidelity is dve to him : he 
confiders his cares without any value; 
but if he atks for a price, a reward, 
muft be granted. When he prays,he com. 
mands ; and if he is a flave, he defires 
at leaft to appear mafter. However, 
the fmalieft favor contents him ; and if 
he infifts upon it, by what facrifices does 
he not purchafe it! 

Affiduous to difcern all her defires, and 
diligent to fatisfy them, his only pleafure 
is to pleafe her, his only with is to render 
her happy. He is the attendant of her 
fancies and whims, the caprice of her 
winning charms, aad the flave of her fub- 
duing graces. His only occupations are 
to confult her exquifite tafte, to deferibe 
her incomparable elegance, reprefent her 
celeftial beauty ; he finds every thing di- 
vine in her; neatnefs without nicety, 
delicacy without feeblenefs, and majelty 
without pride. She feems furrounded 
by a thonfand fhafts and darts, that 
wound, enchant, and feduce every heart. 
Neverthelefs, as generous as noble, the 
cannot leave her lover in flavery, and 
the pleafure of beautifying him is referv- 
edto her. She then unrivets his chains 
and unites him with herfelf in a facred 
and indiffoluble link. 

But, who will believe it, fo zealous and 
paffionate a lover becomes often indiffer- 
ent and ungrateful. He neglects what 
he poffeffes, and forgetting that he was 
once a flave, he endeavors to appear con- 
gqueror. He is fo prefumptuous or fenfe- 
lefs asto believe that attention can be the 
price of indifference, and fidelity the re- 
ward of inconftancy, Without endeavor- 
ing any more to be amiable, he thinks 
that he muft be loved. Fool! experi- 
ence perhaps will learn you that reciprosi« 
ty is the principle of all offet?ion, and that 
ccafing to be amiatle you manuf? ceafeto be loved 
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Witcellancous Seieitions. 








ALI and ORASMIN: 


OR, THE EFFECTS OF ENPY. 





AN ORIENTAL TALE, 


BY MR. C. 1. PITT. 


HEN Muley Mufapha 
{wayed the Ottoman Em- 
pire, lived Ali and Orafmin, fons 
of two moft eminent Lords in the 
eourt of Amurath his father: they 
were born on the fame day; had 
been companions from infancy ; 
contemplated together the ftupend- 
ous beauties of nature; fcrutinized 
the complicated labyrinths of 
knowledge; cultivated the heroic 
difcipline of war; and courted the 
irrefitable graces calculated to 
meliorate the ruggednefs of the 
foldier, and familiarize the pedan- 
tic Riffnefs of the fcholar; polith 
the invaluable precepts of wifdom, 
and make even virtue’s felf more 
divine. It was determined at 
their births by the Genii of Excel- 
lence, that Ali fhould furpafs Oraf- 
min in beauty of perfon, ftrength 
of body, and vigor of mind: and 
though the latter apparently poffef- 
fed alithe candor and generofity 
of the former, he was in reality 
fubtile and felffh ; jealous of merit, 
and impatient of fuperiority : yet 
the facred zone of friendfhip was 
mutually exchanged between them, 
and they were the fole confidants 
of each other. 

A foil fo ungrateful as the breaft 
of Orafmin was little propitious to 
the feeds of amity; efpecijaliy as 
increafing maturity confirmed pro- 
portionately the unkind bias of 
nature. In all their emulatory ex- 
ercifes, the wreath of victory was 
the beon of Ali, who wore it with 

Vol. VIL B 


the moft conciliating demeanor : ~ 
but nothing could reconcile Oraf- 
min to repeated difappointment : 
continual defeat increafed his cha- 
grin ; his friendthip daily fubfided, 
he had recourfe to ftratagem for 
triumph, but the refult was ever ace 
cumulated mortification ; till, at 
length, envy took poffeffion of his 
brea, and was by a molt impor- 
tant occurrence fublimed into a 
defire of revenge. 


Of Amine, the beautiful and 
virtuous daughter of the Vizier 
Omar, they were both enamored ; 
and both fought her affections, 
theugh unknown to each other: 
but the talifman of fortune was in 
the hand of Ali; and, by confent of 
the vizier, the cadi drew up the con- 
tract of union between them. Q- 
rafmin attended at the celebration 
of his friend’s nuptials ; but while 
he prayed aloud that Alla might 
fhower down innumerable bleflings 
on his head, he curfed him in his 
heart, and from that moment me- 
ditated his deftraSion. But his 
refentment he veiled under the garb 
of extreme folicitude ; and, while 
on his lips dwelt the melliffuous 
accents of difinterefted profeffion, 
the deadly gall of hatred rankled 
in his foul. Lo! to the eye, how 
beautiful appears the ferpent of 
the defart; yet in his mouth is 
inferted a barbed fting, and under 
his tongue is colleted the dark 
beverage of death. 
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Orafmin, aow ftedfaft in his hate, 
waited with the utmoft anxiety 
for a favorable moment to effect 
his monftrous purpofes on his riv- 
al, as the tawny lion of Africa 
watches an opportunity to {pring 


on his prey: but the hopes of the * 


envious were vain ; the condud of 
Ali put feundal to fhame, and bade 
defiance to the machinations of 
malice. 

The pure blifs which the new 
married couple enjoyed, was m the 
fulnefs of time heightened ex- 
tremely by the birth of a fon = but 
it is written in the ample hook of 
Nature—“ That the faireft bloffom 
fhall be blighted, and the green leaf 
fhall not laft forever ; and, in the 
uutterable volume of Deftiny, 
that—“* The afpeé of human hap- 
pinefs is deceitful as the complex- 
ion of the fky; and that the ex- 
quifiie feafon of enjoyment flees 
away on the light pinions of im- 
patience.” The fon of Amime was 
ftolen from his nurfe; and the 
houie cf Ali, from being the man- 
fion of fupreme felicity, became, on 
a fudden, the dwelling of anguifh, 
and the haunt of defpair. 

An hundred moons had revolv- 
ed, atid Ali and Amine had not 
heard of their firlt born; neither 
did the all-wife Alla think fit to 
fupply his place by another. At 
length Ali was difpatched to com- 
mand an expedition againft the en- 
emies of the faithful; and Ofaf- 
min had the mortification to ferve 
under him, as fecond in command. 
He refolved to thwart him all he 
could infidioufly: and, bya well 
concerted itratagem, and moft con- 
fummate addrefs, made fo grand a 
diverlion in favor of the foe, 
that the Muflulmen were not only 
defeated, but, apparently to the 
whole army, through the imbecili- 
ty of the-commander.in chief, who 


narrowly efcaped being made g 
prifoner. 

The. fagacious . Ali, however, 
though he little fufpected the treachs 
ery of Orafmin, knew well where 
the blame lay ; yet, rather than his 
friend fhould fuffer, nobly chofe to 
keep filence, and himfelf bear the 
whole weight of the Yultan’s dif 
pleafure. The perfidious Orafmin, 
internally rejoicing at the effe& of 
his art, with the greateft pleafure 
received the news that the generous 
Alf was banifhed his fovereign’s 
prefence, and had retired to hide 
his fhame far from the royal city. . 
Time, However, and the intereft of 
Onjar, once more reftored Alito 
Mitftapha’s favor: he was en- 
trufted, in a full divan, with an 
embaffy to the Chriftian fates; 
and returned, after having conclud- 
ed his miifion in the moft honor- 
able manner. But it fhould feem 
that the Genii of Profperity had 
refigned his deftiny to the fpirits of 
Malediétion ; the fublime fatisfac- 
tion, he received from the approv- 
ing {miles of his royal mafter, were 
blafted by the iniclligence that 
Amine, the wife of his bofom, was 
no more? At his departure, fhe 
had retired to a howfe which he 
poffeffed by the fea fhore ; and it 
was her cultont every evening to 
ramble among the rocks, as if to 
look for his return: from one of 
thefe excurficns fhe never return- 
ed: and her attendants concluded 
that fhe muft have been drowned. 
Ali was diftrated at the informa- 
tion, and flew from fcciety to bury 
his grief in fympathizing folitude. 
In the mean time, partly through 
forrowing for his daughter, and 
partly through the dilapidations of 
time, the venerable Omar be ors 
his feat of mortality, and Oraf- 


min, by mere intrigue, ‘obtained 
the poft of temporary Vizier; 25 
Multapha 
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Ma tapha had proclaimed, that not 
one fhould be confirmed in it, but he 
who fhould perform an action wor- 
thy of fuch a reward. 

Orafmin, howeyer, through the 
moft refined artifice, had almolt 
induced the fyltan t0 perpetuate 
his claim to the vizierfbip; when 
Nadar !{moul, with a. formidable 
- army, approached, with all the in- 
folence of a rebel, within two days 
march of the royal capital. The 
voice of rebellion pierced the recef- 
es of grief, aggj Ali, roufed from 
his defponding lethargy by the im- 
minent davger of his country, haf- 
tened to court, and throwing him- 
felf at the fultan’s feet, entreated 
leave to march againft Nadar, and 
retrieve his former difhonor. Mu- 
ley readily complied ; and Ali took 
the field with a lefs, but a much 
better difciplined army than that 
of Nadar. Viétory ftrode before 
him; the deluded forces of the 
traitor threw down their arms 
but it was the will of Alla that 
their leader fhould efcape. 

The acclamations of thoufands 
proclaimed the honorable return 
of Ali; and Orafmin, making 4 
vittue of neccflity, was the art to 
declare him worthy.of the vizier. 
fip, He at Grit hefitated to ac- 
cept it, for the memory of Amine 
had eftranged his heart from foci- 
ety; but refle&ting that man was 
not made for himéeif, and that he 
who flights the power of doing 
good, is an ¢nemy-to human na- 
ture ; he received it at the hands of 
his gracious fovercign, with the 
moft zealous and heartfelt profef- 
fions of gratitude. The torments 
of Orafmin increaf:d daily , and 
though he obferved the moft mark- 
ed attention to his rival outwardly, 
the dark projects of revenge con- 
tinually abforbed his mind. . An 
orphan, who from earliett infancy, 
kad been under his proteétion, 


loved, and . was beloved by his 
daughter: he had long noticed it, 
but concealed . that knowledge. 
One day, when the lovers were 
enjoying -as they thought, the 
hliffes of fecurity, hefurprizedihem, 
and with-a flern frown bade Ibra- 
him follow him.. They entered a 
private apartment ; when Orafmin 
feating himfelf, thus addreffed the 
youth, who food trembling before 
him —‘* Ibrahim, when the angei 
of death. deprived thee of th 
parents, and when the. angel of 
adverfity deftroyed the fortunes 
of thine hoyfe, thou watt infenfible 
to thy Jofs. Thy father had been 
my molt intimate friend, and ! 
took thee under my protection. 
have been to thee as a faiher, an 
thov haft been profufe in profef, 
fions of gyatitude; but it is. by 
deeds alone that. we can judge of 
the fincerity of the heart, and 
Orafmin now finds it neceffary ta 
put thy gratitude to trial.” Theo 
giving him ‘a letter, bade him 
read it; which the terrified Ibra- 
him immediateiy opening, found 
to contain thef: words— 

“Ali Mahomet to his eReemed 
friend, Nadar I{moul, greeting, 
health and happinefs. To. the ty- 
rant Maitapha, defpair and death! 
The plan of thy defeat was well 
managed ; the creduloys Muley is 
compleatly deceived, and has made 
me vizier: he little dreams, that 
he has put himéelf into the power 
of his mof implacable enemy. If 
difpatch this by a trufty meffenger ; 
by whom, from time to time, I 


fhall communicate to thee what 


ftepsthou arttotake. At prefent, 
keep ftill where thou art; and I 
hope foon to call thee from thy 
hiding place, to fhare with me the 
empire of the ufurping Othmans. 
Thine, in all the ardor of fincerity, 

“Act Mauomer.” - 
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“ Among the talents thou poffef- 
fe%."’ continued Orafmin, “ thou 
haft that of imitating, beyond all 
the poflibility of deteftion, the mofl 
difficult hand writing; tranfcribe, 
then, that letter in the charaéters of 
Ali our vizier, fpecimens of which 
I fhall give thee; and if thou fuc- 
ceedeft to my with, the hand of my 
daughter Almeria, whom thou 
loveit, fhall be thine.” The agita- 
tion of furprize which poffeffed 
the youthful Ibrahim, left him 
not words to reply : he ftammered 
@ few incoherent words; when 
Orafmin, drawing his feymitar, 
eried—“I am not to be trifled 
with ! to the tafk this moment; 
or, by the head of Mahomet, thou 
fhalt follow the fhade of thy fa- 
ther! But, I again repeat it, if thou 
pleafelt me, eria fhall! be thine 
w Flacrered ‘by thd of pak 

attered by the hopes of pof- 
feffing Almeria, but more through 
fear at the threats of Orafmin, 
Ibrahim fat down, without a 
thought of the confequences 
which might enfue, to imitate the 
treafonous fcroll. The. monfter 
who compelled him to the aétion, 
was delighted with his perform- 
ance: and, calling for fherbet, he 
drank, telling Ibrahim to pledge 
him, then, bidding him good night, 
with a farcaftica) {mile, and fecur- 
ing the door when he went, left 
hita in a moft painful reverie. 
Reparing to the walls of the fe- 
raglic, he entered by 4 private paf- 
fage, through which the. emperor 
always pafled when wont to furvey 
the royal city in difgnife; and 
which, by having been vizier, he 
was well acquainted with: and 
having, while in office, procured 
falfe keys to the various Ph he 
eafily found admiffion to the fecret 
audienee-chamber, where none but 
the vizier can enter, on pain of 


death, without permiffion. of the 
fultan ; and, there leaving the let. 
ter, he returned to his honfe, exult. 
ing in the hope that Moftapha 
would difcover it, when he retired 
there alone, as was his cuftom ey. 
ery night, to infpe& fuch difpatches 
as the vizier in the day prepared 
for his approbation : trulting the 
fuccefs of his plan on the extreme 
credulity and impetuofity of that 
monarch, which hurried him into 
actions that provided him the mok 
fevere repentance for his moments 
of reflection. . 

The event juftified his moft fan. 
guine expectations ; and, before the 
firft watch of the night was pafled, 
a. hafty meffenger fummoned him 
to a fecret audience in the palace, 
The fultan prefented him with the 
letter; he read it, and appeared 
petrified with aftonifhment; com- 
pared the writing with fome of 
Ali’s he had purpofely brought 
with him, to fatisfy himfelf of its 
identity ; then bemoaning the de- 
falcation of his friend, in accents 
of the moft artfully counterfeited 
grief, and after an apparent ftrug- 
gle between duty anc friendthip— 
* Glory,” faid he, “to Ged and 
his prophet! Long life to the 
Commander of the Faithful! and 
deftruGion to his enemies !. The 
profound duty every Moffulman 
owes to the VieeRe mE of Alla, o- 
bliges me to difpenfe. with. the 
feruples ofan ill placed friendhhip ; 
and declare, that the conduc of 
Ali has long appeared to me as in- 
volyed in the veil of myltery : the 


planfible manner in which he has. 


ever demeaned himfelf, I have dif. 

covered beyond a doubt, has been 

only a bait for popularity; too 

ardent a love for which is a certain 

criterion of unwarrantable ambt- 
tion. 

“I once had the mortification 
to 
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to witnefs the fhameful defeat of 
the Ottoman arms, under his com- 
mand; I had then many reafons to 
fafpeé& treachery ; but the implicit 
confidence I, with the empire at 
large, putin him, made me dif- 
credit my own fenfes ; and it was 
the {4me infatuation which induced 
me to be the foremolt in declaring 
him the molt eligible for the vi- 
zierfhip, ‘when returned from 
meeting the rebel Ifmoul. Yet, 
when I refle&t, in fober reafon, on 
the nature of that action, and be- 
hold the infurgents, though great- 
ly fuperior in force, throwing down 
their arms, almoft without the 
fhadow of refiftance, and their 
leader fuffered to efcape, it impreff- 
es me as a ftrong confirmation of 


the authenticity of this newly dif-. 


covered inflrument of treafon.”— 
* Thou art right, Orafmin !” in- 
terrupted the enraged Muftapha; 
* convey him inftantly to a dun- 
geon; and to morrow’s fun thall 
behold inflicted on him the reward 
of his treachery !—** Will it pleafe 
the gracious emblem of Alla,”— 
replied Orafmin, “ to liften a mo- 
ment longer, without anger, to his 
flave; while he offers, as Alla 
himfelf can witnefs, the council 
only dictated by that unthaken at- 
tachment ever evinced by his houfe 
to the renowned family of the Oth- 
mans?” Speak on,and fear not,” 
returned Muftapha. Orafmin pw- 
ceeded—* Thou knowelt well, O 
glory of thy race ! that Ali is the 
idol of the deluded multitude ; and 
thould they behold him going forth 
to execution, what defperate fleps 
may not their blind attachment in- 
duce them to take for his preferva- 
tion? and a commotion once be- 
gun, as we know not how far the 
treafon has {pread, may encourage 
hundreds of accomplices in the 
guiltto come forward; and, led 


by Nadar, who doubtefs is at hand, 
induce the populace to join the 
compat of trealon, releafe. Ali, and 
fhake perhaps even the foundation 
of the Otroman throne? Let policy 
then bid juitice frike this might; 
fo, the root of the confederacy be 
ing cut away, the branches thal] 
neceflarily wuher 3 and, when to- 
morrow’s iun thali expofe the trai. 
tor’s head, branded with his crime, 
to the trembling people, thy fubjects 
fhall be more Hrmly fixed in. their 
obcdience—taught by the awful lei- 
fon, that the molt exalted enemies 
of Muttapha are the fated vittimis 
of deftruction,” He ceafed. + By 
Mahomet, 1 {wear,” rejoins the 
fultan, “ thy reafons are juit! See 
him inftandy difpatehed ! Be this, 
(prefenting his ring) thy warrant. 
Begone! Orafmin wanted not urg- 
ing: he feized Ali; but appeared 
not before him, tillhe beheld him 
extended on the floor of < loath. 
fore dungeon,fecured by the poud- 
rous manacles of injuftice. Onen- 
tering, having ordered the guard 
to withdraw——* Mahomet !” faid 
he “is it my noble friend Ali I 
am commiffioned to guard ? Can 
any wreich have aceufed thee of a 
crime meriting fuch difhonor! 
thou, whofe name fcandal had not 
even dared to prophane? Alas! 
my friend ! where will Oppreffion 
finifh his career !-—** I know not, 
my dear Orafmin !’’ replied the in- 
jured Ali, half raifing bimielf, 
“my crime nor mine aceuler = in- 
nocence, however, ismy fupport ; 
and, while thou art my gaoler; 
fhall find pleafure, even in a pril- 
on !"—* Generous, soble Ali !” 
rejoined the brute, “What do f 
not feel for thee ! Yet it were un- 
kind to keep thee in fulpenf. 
Know then, that the abandoned 
wretch, who was the occafion of 
the foul difgrace thou endureft, is 
no 
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no other than thy dear, thy beloved 
friend, Orafmin ” —** Orafmin ? O- 
vafmin »’ with an accent of doubt- 
ing horror, enquired the victim, 
« Yes !” returned the fiend “ thy 
Orafmin !” Ali funk down fenfe- 
lefs. On his recovering, Orafmin 
continued—_ From the hour that 
early youth fubmitted me to the 
feourgings of a pedagogue, thou 
haft been my rival, and the name 
of Orafmin has fhrunk before that 
of Ali. ‘Thinkeft thoa, that I 
could have a {pirit, and bear it? 
No! the childifh weakneffes of 
friendthip I foon got rid of ; and, 
from the moment thou deprivedft 
me of all hope of poffeffing the 
forcerefs Amine, I determined on 
a revenge—-not a common re- 
venge, that was always at hand— 
I waited, with all the patience of 
deliberate .malignance, for a re- 


venge worthy my hatred, and 1. 


have obtainedit! I have accufed 
thee of treafon ; and, behold, this 
‘ring is my warrant for thy private 
murder ! Murder! I fay, for—O 
it delights my foul to-pronounce it 
—thou art innocent !—“ And 
muft I die innocent ?” exclaimed 
the devoted Ali, “ Yet» thy: will, 
Alla, bedone. What mote have I 
to with for on earth? I have loft 
my friend, my wife, and my 
ehild !—Friend,” interrupted O- 
rafmin, “ thou never hadft ! thy 
wife and child but-hold ! I 
came to torment, net to fatisfy 
thee !+.Oh! Orafmin, what a con- 
fia@ haft thou raifed in my bofom ! 
My wife and child! knoweft thou 
any thing of them 2?” » Orafmin 
{miled contemptuonfly, Speak, 
only fay ifthou knoweft aught of 
of them !— I will fay nothing,’ 
replied he ; “ uncertainty will in- 
creafe thy pangs. © Prepare for 
death ! Slave !’ The door of the 
dungeon burft open, and prefented 
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to their view, Muftapha, Torahim, 
and Amine ! “ Secure that fiend 1 
cried the fultan, and inftantly Q. 
rafmin was loaded with chains, 
Ali and Amine were lying fenfe. 
lefs in each other’s arms ; Orafmin 
affumed a defperate fullennefs: 
the fultan and Ibrahim furveyed 
the whole in filence,  “ Alla! 
Alla? Alla !? repeated the re. 
viving Ali; <« thou art merciful! 
thou art merciful {”— my dear 
lord,” interrupted Amine, “ drea- 
ry have been the hours fince we 
parted! O hear my juftification ! 
While. walking by the fea fide, a 
band of men mafked, befet me; 
and, forcing me on a horfe, ‘car 
ried me blindfolded, I knew not 
where; for, when fuffered to re- 
move the bandage, I was alone, in 
@ mean g’comy apartment, the 
door of which was fecured. There 
have 1 remained, in vain Jament- 
ing my fate ; ignorant ef my Op. 
preflor ; and feeing no one, except 
a_flave, who put my food through 
a lattice daily, but never fpoke ; 
till this night Lheard the voice of 
Orafmin in a tone of threatening; 
I likened; and difcoveréd, that 
he was compelling that generous 
youth, Ibrahim, to write a treafon- 
ous letter in charadlers like yours. 
When I found Orafmin was gone, 
I entreated the youth to liberate 
me: inftantly he opened-a door 
into my apartment, fo artfully 
contrived, that I never before ob- 
ferved #. I told him who I was, 
and begged him again to dehiver 
me. He was thocked ; confirmed 
what I had overheard, and» pro- 
mifed: to. prate&t me. | He difcov- 


ered, with indignation, that he him- 
felf was alfoa prifoner. After-a 
long deliberation, and many frait- 
lefs attempts to force the door, at 
the peril of our lives, we efcaped 
by a window into a garden. Here 
we 
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qe had freth difficulties to encoun- 
ter, and the fourth watch pafled 
before we were quite at liberty. 

«“ We foon learned that you was 
imprifoned. Flying to the palace, 
our gracious fultan admitted us to 
as audience, when we convinced 
him of the villainy of thy falfe 
friend.”—* And behold me,’’ in- 
terrupted the fultan, “ ready to do 
thee jaftice, Ali, and infli& on that 
wretch the punifhment which he 
had prepared for thee! for, by 
Alia’s felf 1 fwear, this night is his 
laft}"%——"* My fate is jult,” faid 
Orafmin, in a tene of penitence. 
« But before I die, let me make 
what reparation is in my power to 
the man I have injured. Behold, 
Ali, in Ibrahim, I reftore thee 
thy long loft fon”? Extreme was 
the aftonifhment of all; and the 


’ rapture of Ali and Amine induced 





them to kneel for a pardon for the 
culprit. ‘“* Afk not a pardon,” 
faid Orafmin, “ which muft foon 
be repented ! 1 ftole the child folely 
for the purpofesof revenge ; though 
fortune never, till now, gave me 
an opportunity of making ufe of 
him equal.to my wilhes ; and, to 
thake him the foarce of his father’s 
death, was a ftrele worthy of the 
noble policy of vengeance. 
Thou hat efcaped me ; but,’ to 
give him thus kindly were an 
mequality of foul, poor indeed! 
No: I have pangs for thee yet in 
ftore, the thought of which’ makes 
the contemplation. of death and 
tortures pleafant tome. I only re- 
vealed him to thee, to make thee 
feel the curfes of lafting feparation. 
fhe mother on¢e difdained the of- 
fer | made of my hand ; it was my 
iMtention, therefore, to have kept 
her ignorant of her perfecutor, lan- 


guifhing, till grief and defpair 
removed her from my reach ; but 
the boy had anfwered the end I 
defigned him for: I wanted him 
no more; and, at liberty, he 
might have betrayed me. For fe- 
curity, I gave him poifon in ther- 
bet; and thought, even had he 
got free, fo flrorg it was,’ that it 
would have worked fafter than his 
conscience !”’=—* The vengeance be 
on thine own head !” cried Ibra- 
him; “for it was thyfelf who 


drank the poifon. I faw thee drop: 


fomething in the draught intended 
for me; and, unfeen by thee, 
changed the cups.” 

* L feel it! I feel it!” exclaim- 
ed the frantic Orafmin. * Curfe 
on thee, Mahomet ! thoy haft fru 
trated al} !?’=—** Hence with him,” 
faid Muftapha. And then led 
Amine and Ibrahim out of the pri- 


fon. By permiffion of the Sultan,” 


Ibrahim was united to Almeria, 
and the participation of her huf- 
band’s honors, who was reftored 
to his vizierfhip, amply recompen- 
ced Amine for all her forrows. 
Anexemplary inftanceof gratitude 
towards Alla and the fultan—to- 
wards theiatter, by faithful counfel, 
and teady attachment to his inter- 
eft ; and, towards the former, by 
an uniform courfe of piety and a 
confcicntious difpenfation of juftice 
and benevolence to his fellow 
fubje&ts-—Ali long lived, beloved 
and happy. As it is written in 
the faered tablets of truth — The 
righteous fhall dwell in the tents 
of gladnefs, and the merciful in 
the gardens of peace: while the 
wicked fhall be covered with thame; 
and the envious man fhall be 
confumed in the fire. which he 
kindleth for his neighbor.” 
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Anecdote of Frederick, the Great. 


DOT &E, 


or FREDERICK tue creat, GATS KING OF rRossia, 


— 


N the battle aear Torgau, the 
king commanded the left 
‘ring of the army, and undertook 
the firft attack on the Auftrian 
ftativn ; where, on the clofe of the 
day, General Ziechen made him: 
fef miter of the Siptitzer hills, 
by which the battle was decided 
in favor of the Pruffian arm7. 
The fucceeding night being a very 
cold one, the troops made guard- 
fires in order to warm themfelves, 
é\t the dawn of diy the king came 
riding along the front of the army, 
from the left wing to the right, 
and being arrived at the regiment 
of guards, he difn.ounted from his 
ltorfe, and approached the fire, 
furrounded by his brave officers 
and grenadiers, to wait the break 
of day, in order to attack the Auf 
trians once more, in cafe they were 
not retreated, which could not be 
diftinguithed on. account of the 
darknefs of the night. 

The king kindly conrerfed with 
his men, and applauded their 
excelient and brave condué during 
the engagement. The grenadiers, 


_eonvinced of the affability and 


eonvetcenihon of their monarch, 
preiled cloitr and clofer to his 
perfon, one of them named Rebiak, 
to whom the king frequenily ufed 
to {peak and had frequently made 
prefents of money, took the liberty 
to afk him—wheteabouts he had 
been inthe battle; they had al- 


ways been ufed to fee him at thefr 
head, he faid, and to be led by 
him himfeif amidt the hotteft fire; 
but this time they never once had 
fight of him, and they could not 
conceive why he had thus entirely 
left them ? The king anf{wered the 
grenadier withthe moft condefcend- 
ing goodnefs, and faid, “ That da- 
ring the whole of the battle he had 
been on the left wing of the army, 
and thereby was prevented being 
with his own regiment. Meat: 
while the king had unbottened his 
great coat, as the heat of the guard 
fire became troublefome, upon 
which they perceived a ball fall 
from his cloaths, as alfo that he 
had received a grazing {hot along 
the breaft—for the aperture made 
by the ball was vifible on the great 
coat and ontheuniform. Fulle 

enthufiafin and admiration, they 
exclaimed, “ ‘Thou art fill our old 
Frederick ; shou partabeft every dan- 
ger with us ; for thee we are willing 
todie. God fave the ling ! Ged fave 
the king ”? Another grenadier 
faid, ** Now I fuppofe, Frederick, 
thou wilt allow us good winter 
Quarters?” “* The devil 2 bit, not | 
until we are mafers of Drefden j bet 
then I will pravide for ou 1? 3°” 
heart's ¢ontent.? Tt is well known 
that this regiment of guards put 
into Leipzig for their winter qv 
ters.’” 


BENEVOLENCE 


MAY be coufidered as the rofe, 
which is found as beautiful and 
as fragrant in she narrow berders 


. e , : 
of “ie cottager, as in the ampit 
and magnificent garden of the no 
Hater. 
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ALEXIS: Or, The Corracz in the Woops. 


(From an original French Novel,} 


(Continued from page 155.) 


PART FOURTH. 
They mact with the hermit : he relates 


his adventures. 





CHAPTER Ill. 
UR four friends, after having 


fworn the moft_ inviolable. 
union, refolved to fet out for Paris 
the very next morning. John, 
whom the generofity of the old 
man had again moved into tears, 
went immediately to take leave of 
his uncle Joachim. The ftranger 
returned to his room, to pack up 
his portmanteaus, and Alexis, be- 
ing ieft alone with Sciocco, was 
much at a lois what to think of 
him. Luckily, and through the 
old man’s difcretion, the affair 
of the fifty louis d’ors had not come 
tothe knowledge of any perfon 
belonging to the inn ; but Alexis 
had neverthelefs fufpected his truf- 
ty Sciocco; he had even accufed 
him! All appearances were cer- 
tainly againft the Italian; the tim- 
id, the miftrufting Alexis, knew 
not how to aét in fo delicate a con- 
jeGure; and had it been the fate 
of Sciocco to be actually guilty, 
his condué towards an humane 
and generous ftranger was in all 
refpects calculated to extricate him 
from danger. But it happened to 
turn out otherwife ; Sciocco was 
innocent: Alexis had been too 
haity, too miftrufting ; of this he 
was fenfible: he blufhed, and 
dared hardly to lift his eyes to- 
wards the injured Carlo—How lit- 
tle did he know him! He was 
the firit who clafped his Care Mae- 
fro in his arms, intreating him to 
difeard the remembrance of a 
Vol. VIAL. 


flight error, which he could not 
prevent, as it mult have happened. 
Yes, mio fidel, et conftante, gratrone, 
faid he, this event was decreed by 
fate, to evince my friendthip and 
honefty to you. O che ringrazio le 
divina providentia ! che laringrazio.™ 

It wanted no lefs than this lef- 
fon of a good heart, to make Alex. 
is ftill more fenfible of his wrong. 
The more Sciocco attributed it to 
predeftination, the more the other 
laid to his own charge all that had 
happened to him; the effe@ of 


the contradiétion of human prin- 


ciples; one defe& is always cor- 
rected by another of an oppofite 
nature; miftruft and timidity van- 
ifh, if fuperfeded by a noble con- 
fidence, the foul of all. good under- 
takings. 

But let us lofe no time in reflee- 
tions. Alexis has blufhed—He has 
fworn within himfelf to be more 
prudent, and lefs inclined to fuf- 
picionin future. Let us now he- 
ftow our future attention on the 
feries of his adventures. * 

Next morning they all met in 
the old man’s apartment. he 
innkeeper’s bills are difcharged, 
our four travellers flep into a poft- 
chaife, and depart. 

The poft boy, who drove with 
the utmoft difpatch, fets thém 
down at the beginning of the 
night, at the firft and beft inn of 
Rouanne fur Loire, not that they 
wanted io flop all night, but only 
to refrefh themfelves, and to 


change horfes. Alexis aliglited 


with John, for.the purpofe of 
walking in the evening air—A 
buftle before the gate of the inn at. © 

Gia tracts 
*O how I thank divine Providcsee ! 
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tracts their notice; they approach, 
and look—it was the hoftlers and 
fervants of the inn, ordering away, 
with the greatelt inhumanity, @ 
poor traveller, who craved per- 
mifhon to reft himfeif in the ftables 
for that night. No, cried the fau- 
cy varlets, no! we would not har- 
bor fuch beggars as you, indeed ; 
we have been ‘ricked too often. 

Alexis, from an impulfe of hu- 
manity, addrefles them, “ Why 
will you thus refufe a—”’ 

‘He had not time to go farther ; 
the beggar ftares at him, he knows 
him, and throws himfelf in his 
arms; is it he, is it he,—-my A- 
lexis! John looks; hey! is it 
you father Hillary? No, no, itis 
not he, Ah! dear Alexis, know 
your old friend; your faithful 
Dument.—-Dumont! you? Yes, 
Tam the fame ! Good God ! what 
a happy meeting !—O heaven, 
thou halt heard my vows. 

Dumont and Alexis are locked 
in each others arms: Alexis, 
who well remembers the treachery 
of his tutor, fees but a friend in 
this moment. 

The old mar and Sciocco have 
left the poft chaife; John thews 
them the eflecting fcene. Soon 
after, they ail five enter an apart- 
ment of the iin, order an excel- 
lent fupper, and enjoy the blifs of 
the re-union. 

Dumont and his pupil, ftimu- 
lated with a reciprocal eagernefs 
to know each cther’s adventures, 
which they are equally defirous to 
hear. 

The meal is ferved ; every one 
eats with the keene/t appetite; and 
thede/ert being broughtin, Dumont 
impatient of celtroying the fufpi- 
ciens which his pupil might have 
entertained of his fidelity, haften- 
ed while all was attention, thus to 
eommence his narrative. 


Doubtlefs, you too well remem. 
ber, my dear Alexis, the crue 
fpectacle to which your father ex. 
pofed you at the inn atValence. At 
his threats, and his imprecations 
you dropped down, & when youo- 
pened your cyes to the light, tound 
yourfelf alone: well, attend tome: 
you fhall hear the moit extraordi- 
nary event your imagination could 
ever judge. Hear me, Alexis, and 
condvmn me not. 

While you laid fenfelefs on the 
floor, and I was giving to you all 
the affiftance, which friendthip 


and humanity can afford, your 


father faid to me if a favage tone 
of voice, you blame me, Mr. Du- 
mont ? Come down for a moment, 
come down, and you fhall find in 
my carriage a perfon who will give 
you an account of the misfortunes 
this unhappy boy has _ brought 
upon me. But, tir, can I leave 
him in fuch a fituation? He fhall 
have every aifliftance: do come 
down ftairs, I conjure you. 

Here he turned to the landlord : 
fir, faid he, de not leave him.— 
Come, then, Mr. Dumont; it is 
but a ftep or two.—I was hefitat- 
ing whether I fhould follow him 
or ftay with you. At laf, (who 
would have fufpected his cruelty ?) 
I followed him down ftairs, tremb- 
ling, well perfuaded that I fhould 
return with him or alone: we 
advance to a_ poft-chaife which 
was waiting within a gun fhot from 
the inn. In it fat a woman in 
years, and rather of a finiltrous ap- 
pearance. Step in, fir, itep im. 
faid fhe ; itis only fora moment. 
I mutt tell you— 


She added many things; I 
would not hear her; uneafy about 
you, and about what they could 
want of me, | was ready to return 
to the ine ; but time was not left 
tome: your father feps in, lays 
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hold of my hand; three tall fellows 
in livery, puth me in the chaife, 
fhut the door, and the poft boy 
raifes cloud: of duit, fo hard did he 
drive. | 

I folemaly declare, that, hurried 
away with fuch vio.ence, I had no 
firength to cailfor help; my firit 
fee.ings were horror and indigna- 
tion. I looked at your father, and 
faid to him with a bitter {mile, 
Barbarous man! is this the odious 
defign you had upon me — You tear 
me from the unfortunate Alexis! 
Ah! he cannot furvive it !—Com- 
pofe yourfelf, Mr. Dumont.— Ah ! 
did you know? All your ferocity, 
unnatural father! I would, indeed, 
never have thought it!—Sir!— 
Oh, permit me to indulge my 
grief !—What do you want of me? 
what means that violence which 
you erercifed upon me? have you 
any rights over me?—Ah, is it 
not enough to let loote your rage 
againft your fon ?—His fon! faid 
the lady ; he is not his fon.—Oh, 
I am pretty fure, madam, that you 
are not his mother, but his molt 
cruelenemy ! I his enemy; the 
enemy of that child! why I don’t 
know him. Had the gentleman 
followed my advice, fe would 
have taken him along with us; I 
would have brought him up, I 
would. 


I glanced my éyes with furious 
indignation upon the lady, and 
turning round to your father, con- 
juring him with tears in my eyes, 
to let me go back to you ; I repre- 
fented your fituation, your grief, 
and fueceeded in moving him a 
little. Mr. Dumont, faid he, what 
you afk, I cannot grant—You 
have been feen together in ‘the 
royal botanical gardens, you are 
known, fearch is making after you 
both—Your life is in danger if you 


ftay with him: I fcorn it, fir.— 


His own life, if he is alone, is not. 


as much expofed as it would be in 
your c-mpany-—-I cannot conceive 
it—This child is the torch of dif- 
cord which the gods have fent in 
their wrath to be the fcourge of 
his unhappy parents !——Forget 
h.m, Mr. Dumont, and leave him 
as we do, far from thofe whofe life 
he has embittered. Itis yet a rem. 
nant of pity that makes me defire 
you to leave Paris. You was un- 
done, and io was he, had I not ta- 
ken that precaution : he lives, let 
us confign him to fate! But, fir, 
make me the confidence —Of my 
fecrets? Oh, no. Mr Du~ont ! 
no! nobody fhall know them— 
The grave will foon contain them 
and me !—Wlmt an altonifhing 
myftery ! Impenetrable, my dear 
fir! Hark’ee my dear friend; I 
eiteem you, I even love you ; this 
inftant you are perhaps indebted 
to me for a blefling greater than 
life- Yes, fir, greater than life! 
Had I not made ufe of this expe- 
dicnt to extricate you from a dan- 
ger as iminent as bodily deftruétion, 
you would both have fallen into 
the {nare !—What,is he in danger, 
fir?—Not fo much; you have 
been difcovered, you have been def- 
cribed !—I! good God! who are 
thofe wretches? Alas! I cannot 
divulge their name, and that makes 
me unhappy. 


Your father, my dear pupil, faid 
things which aftonifhed me {till 
more. ‘Lhe half confidence he 
mace me, fo captivated my eager 
curiofity,that we could neither per- 
ceive a poft chaife flying wich the 
rapidity of a dart, nor even the ap- 
proach of night--We had jutt left 
a little village, when an unknown 
voice called out to the people be- 
hind the carriage: Hey, is it you, 
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Champaign ;—Yes, anfwered the 
valet—It is they, anfwered the 
voice to the cavaliers. This in- 
Rant, they alight from their horfes, 
lay hold of the doors of our chaife, 
open them, and one of them faid 
véry bluntly to your father, Hey, 
Marquis, have you got that dar- 
ling child?-- You mutt either deliv- 
er him up to us, or die inftant!y — 

ou—Ah! my brother, cried the 
ady, ftop! Is it you, my fifter? 
Coward, replied your father, in a 
rage, ftay, 1’] alight; dare you 
take away my life? rather beware 
of thine. 

Your father, I, and his people 
leave the carriage. We began 
with the ftrangers, who were four 
or five in number,a bloody combat 
enfued, of which I could not fee 
the iffue, my fkull being wounded 
with a fword, in confequence of 


which I fell down weltering in my 
blood. . 


To all appearatice, I Jaid for a 
long time fenfelefs on the ground ; 
when | recovered my reafon, it 
was in the dead of night. I faw 
neither your father nor the lady, 
nor anyof the affaflins rear me, 
except feven or eight fhabby fel- 
lows, who carried me ona litter. 
They informed me on the road 
that I was then half a league from 
Lyons; that the archbifhop of that 
place, who, paffing by in hts carri- 
age had heard my moans, one 
of his fervants had been difpatched, 
and informed him, that thofe 


..&Toans were uttered by a wounded 


perfon, who could only be remov- 
ed upon a litter. The archbifhop 
had no fooner reached Lyons, than 
he fent people to bring me to the 
infirmary of the arch bifhoprick. 
Iwas actually carried there, and 
the archbifhop came himfelf to 
Know who had put me in fucha 


condition onthe road. I thank. 
ed him for his humanity, and gave 
him fome evafive anfwers tocon. 
ceal the real caufe of my wound, 

Is not the fudden intrufion of 
thefe ftrangers, and their combat 
with your father, a problem to 
you ? Well, my dear Alexis, it was, 
and ftillis one to me. To'alleap. 
pearances, they were your enemies; 
they were in purfuit of you, becanfe 
they thought to find you in the 
pot chaife, and one of them was 
the brother of the lady who ac. 
companied us. But when I re 
fleSed upon your father’s myfteri- 
ous di‘courfe, & upon the fnare laid 
for us in the inn at Valence, from 
which he delivered me, I could 
not help concluding them to be 
the very wretches whom alone we 
had reafon to fear. Befides, the 
that wounded me was no ftranger 
to my perfon : for, as much asl 
am able to recolleét, he faid in 
giving me the blow with his fword, 

ithee where's thy pupil ? 1 fell, and 
they left me, becaufe they thought 
I was dead- Ali I can fay i 
that I can remember to have per- 
ceived among them, the young 
man whom we met in the botan- 
ical garden, and who ftared at us, 
faying to his father, Zt is my fathers 
here be is, €%c. Do you remember 
it, my Alexis ?—Heavens! Yes 
he furely was one of them. 


[ was taken care of at the in% 
firmary at Lyons ; the metro 
politan from time to time camit 
to vifit me, and to fee me properly 
tended and treated. 


Having got well, I went out to 
take the uir in the environs © 
Lyons, the fituation of which 's 
truly delightful. J difcovered im 
one of my rural excurfions a little 
chapel, whofe ancient & ruinous ap- 
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arance {truck me much.—Being 
informed by a peafant of its once 
having been the retreat of a pious 
hermit, I took it into my head to 
make it my relidence.—I had lof 
all hope of ever fceimg you again, 
becaufe one of the ptople who 
waited upon me during my ail- 
ment, and a relation to the inn- 
keeper at Valence, at whofe houfe 
I had left you, having wrote to 
him with regard to you, and was 
anfwered that fame day that you 
had left the inn, and he did not 
know what was become of you. 
Having thus loft every hope of 
feeing you again, and life being a 
burden to me, [I communicated 
part of my misfortunes to the 
archbifhop, and intreated him in 
the molt earneft manner to per- 
mit me to inhabit the hermitage 
Ihad feen. The prelate feemed 
at firt to fart objeGions again 
my projet; but feeing me fo 
firmly refalved, he. not only 
granted me my requeit, but ad- 
ded a confiderable donation, which 
was {oon augmented by thecharity 
or curiofity of thofe whom my 
edifying way of life brought to 
the hermitage. The matter of the 
Dolphin inn was one ; and John 
who is here before us, another. 
This worthy young man, walked 
every day one league, to bring 
me victuals: he often conver{ed 
with me; I trufted my forrows to 
his fenfibility, and he confoled 
me as muchas he was able—my 
good and fenfible friend, be fure 
heaven will reward thy kinduefs. 
Some time ago, my Alexis, 
you paffed through Lyons. - John 
fhowed you all the curiofities of 
the place; and came to let me 
know he heard your name by 
chance on the very day of your 
departure.—-What tidings were 
thofe forme! John Brought them, 


John affifted me with his clothes, 
John even affifted me with his 
money. I pulled off my habit, 
and began my journey on foot, 
having previoufly taken a foleron 
leave of my hermitage, which I 
left quite prepared for ‘the re- 
ception cf fome other. 

This is the third day I am on 
the road, and I could not walk 
more than fixteen leagues. Oh, 
I am fo weak! my long ficknefs, 
my grief, and the neceffity of 
begging all along the road! 
— What acondition ! What a fad 
condition, my friend, muft I have 
been doomed to. 

Alexis clafped Dumont in his 
arms, and they preffled each other 
with the moft heart felt cordiality ! 
—After this, Scioeco broke in, to 
make comments upon Dumont’s 
adventures, which made a very 
fingular impreffion on him. 
Well, mio care machro, is not this 
a real effet of predeftination ? 
What do you think_ of this fingu- 
lar meeting ?—What of a hermit- 
age? faith, all this is wonderfully 
arranged ; were it to be related 
to a ftranger, he would think the 
whole a tiftion.—How can you 
prevent fuch an inclination of judg- 
ing in a ftranger, efpecially in one 
who is habituated to an uninter- 
rupted profperity, in the bofom of 
his country and family ? Vet, ex- 
perience teaches us that faéts be 
they ever fo aftonifhing, are not 
lefs founded on truth—what is a 
fition, or a novel, but a concatena- 
tion of adventures, which taker 
feperately, will be worthy of be- 
lief ? 

Dumont having thus finifhed 
his narrative, he requelted Alezis 
to givehim alfo an account of his 
adventures, who in compliance 
of his juft demand, began with his 
refidence in the cuttage, his pe 
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Gon for Clara, the hiftory of Do- 
rance, the perfidy of Duverly, &c. 
concluding with the difagreeable 
accidents, in which his indifcretion 
and imprudent conduct had in- 
volved him; above all, his mif- 
tru and fufpecting temper. 

All was profound filence while 
Alexis related his adventures ; the 
old man alone feemed quite difcon- 
certed. Had Clara’s lover watch- 
ed him a little clofer, he would gra- 
dually have feen him bluth, turn 
pale, and feel the ftrangeft emo- 
tions. Yet, nobody perceived it, 
as the ftory: related by the pupil 
of Dumont engrofled all their 
attention. 

The old man, being in his turn 
requefted to give the details of 
the misfortunes of his life, excufed 


The Speculator 


himfelf under pretence that 
could give concern to none but 
himielf ; and that, after adven. 
tures as altonvifhing as thofe that 
had been recounted, nothing re. 
mained to be faid, but what 
would be too uninterefting ¢ yet he 
would relate them fome day; 
but as for the prefent, he begged 
his friends above all things to be. 
ftow their attention upon a pro. 
ject which he had jut conceived, 
and advifed them to profit by it, 
if they were any ways attached to 
prudence and wifdom. 

Let us hear, therefore; dear 
readers, whiat the little old man 
has to fay; and if you have not 
gueifed it already, I am afraid 
he will foon betray himfelf. We 
need but to follow him. 


(To be continued. ) 
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( Continued from Pog: 149.) 


But ceale———sceafe to complain! 

And clofe the fadly plaintive ftrain, 

To which- no artificial tears, . 
But love unfeign’d, the burthen beare. 

Dor can my forrows e’er decreafe, 

For ah! “her” abfence ne'er can ceale. 


Pre. 


EL) Sa 


HAT my fenfitions were, 

fir, during this recital, I 
mutt leave you to judge, I can oa- 
ly fay, that I felt myfelf fo over- 
powered by the fudden and thock- 
ing piece of information, that, void 
of ftrength, I fank into a chair, 
faint, and unable to expre’s the a- 
gony of my mind. ‘The rapturous 
ideas of happinefs with which I 
had fondly heated my imagination, 
were noW no more: in their place, 
a fcene, of all others the moft dif- 


trefling to my heart, prefented i 
felf, the image of my worthy At- 
Notp ftretched weeping over th: 
body of his Marra, of that Maria, 
whofe innocence and fimplicity 
were fo dear tome. Qh, fir, even 
now my foul fhudders at the re- 
collection of this dreadful moment: 
Accurft be the wretch that brought 
thee low, thou gentlelt of the forms 
of virtue ! may anguifh torture his 
corrupted heart! little wert thou 
able to contend with mifery fuch as 
this, 
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this, with the pang of difappoint- 
ed love, and the brutal violence of 
unfeeling paffion, for thou wert 
mild as 
— Patience, “ who,” 
Her meck hands folded on her modeft 
breaft, 
Ja mute fubmiffion lifts the adoring eye, 
Even to the forms that wrecks her. 
Mason- 
When the poignacy of grief was 
abated, I mingled my tears with 
the honeft farmer’s, whofe fenfibili- 
ty of heart, the genuine effufion of 
pity and affection, had Rrongly im- 
preiied me in his favor. ! {pent 
the night under his roof, and in the 
morning bidding him a melancho- 
ly farewel, I rode on to Ruyfd—te, 
with an intention of feeing my af- 
fliced friend, and of being prefent 
atthe awful ceremony ; for in the 
ftate of mind I was then in, it was 
a penfive luxury IT would not have 
foreg« ne on any confideration. 
When I came within fight of 
the parfonage, my feniations near- 
ly overcame me ; here, I once fond- 
ly hoped to have found the fame 





‘domeltic felicity and contentment 


I had formerly experienced ; but, 
mark the mutability of human 
blifs ! fo lately the abode of hap- 
pinefs and of innocence, now ap 
ae the feat of filence and of fo- 
itude, of forrow and death, for 
although I well knew the .refigna- 
tion and the piety of Arnoxp, yet 
I dreaded to reca! thofe fcenes, the 
recollefion of which, would only 
give edge to his fufferings and freth 
miery to his painful tafk. The 
villagers were affembled on the 
green, -drefled in their neateft 
cloaths, and thofe who eould afford 
it, in black. There was not a whii- 
per heard among them, the tear 
rolled down their honeft checks, 
and on their features dwelt the fen- 
timents of pity and regret. A lane 
was formed,for means! paffedalong, 


we interchanged not a word, I caft 
my eyes upon the — they 
wept aloud. I was fo much affea@- 
ed I could fearce fit upon my horfe, 
and leaving it at a {mall ¢ottage 
when I got through them, I went 
to the parfonage on foot. [ enter- 
ed, and meeting a fervant in the 


hall, he pointed to the parlor and . 


retired. I advanced towards it, 
the door wag half open, and flidin 

foftly in, a {fpectacle prefented icfelf 
whofe impreflion will never be 
eraced from my memory. In the 
middle of the rcom was placed 
the coffin of Maria, the lid was 
taken off, and befide it, in his robes 
knelt the unfortunate Frederick 
Arnold, and on her clay-cold 
corpfe were fixed his ftreamin 

eyes. A confiderable fhade 
was thrown over the room, 
the windows looking upon 
the green being clofed up, but 
through the garden window the 
fun broke in, and fhone full upon 
the features of Arnold ; his coun- 
tenance was pale and Janguid but 
remarkably interefting, and receiv- 
ed a peculiar degree of expreflion 
from the tint of the morning light : 
and his hair, which had early be- 
come white, was fcattered in thin 
portions over his temple and fore- 
head. I ftoodimprefied with awe; 
my foul was filled with compafiion, 
and I wifhed to indulge my forrow, 
but as Arnold did perceive me, I 
thought it belt not to interrupt 
him, and was therefore going to 
retire, when fuddenly rifing up-he 
exclaimed, “ farewell, my Maria, 
thou that wert the folace of mine 
age, farewell, oh, if my unembodi- 
ed fpirit {til hovers o’er this fcene 
of things, be prefent to thy aflicted 
father, pour comfort in his wound- 
ed bofom; fire, to do this will be 
thy paradife, Maria, and thou haf 
met with thy reward. What, if 

unavailing 
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unavailfng regret fill tortures: this 
diftraéted heart, ftill brings thy in- 
jured form to viw, yet, through the 
mercies of my God, will 1 look 
forward with hope; I will meet 
thee, O, my daughter, in heaven. 
God of mercies, hear me !” “* He 
will, he will, thou good old man,” 
I cried, “he will liften to thy 
prayer.” Arnold ftarted ;— 
“Ts it thou, my fon,” faid he, and 
falling upon my neck, he wept ; 
then prefently recovering himfelf, 
he advanced with compofure to- 
wards the coffin: “ Come hither,” 
he cried “and view the remains 
ot fallen innocefice and beauty ; fee 
my fon, what one ftep from reéti 
tude of conduct has produced ; fee 
the unfortunate Maria.” I ad- 
vanced, and kneeling down, kiffed 
the pale hand of Maria; a {weet 
ferenity dwelt upon her features, 
and fhe feemed to be afleep, I 
would have {poken but I could not, 
I fighed in a convul five manner, for 
the tumult of my fpirits quite op- 
prefled me ; and Arnold obferving 
this, feized my arm and ordering 
the coffin to be fcrewed down, con- 
veyed me into another room. 


-here ina little time, I recovered 


fome calmnefs of mind, and Ar- 
nold, taking me by the hand, de- 


fired me to collect al! my fortitude. 


“I goto bury Maria,” faid he, but 
let not the murmurings of difcon- 
tent break in upon the facred rite ; 
to Providence, not to us, the 
«chaftenings of mortality are given.” 
Having faid this, he quitted the 
room,and giving orders for the pro- 
eeflion, proceeded to the church. 
In afew minutes the coffin was 
carried out upon the green ; it was 
covered with black velvet, over 
which was thrown a pall of white 
fatin, and here @ half dozen 
young women, dreffed in black 
with white fathes, fupported it, 


The Speculator. , 


whilft, as many, in the fame hap: 
walked two and two before, and 
the like number behind it, 
fang a dirge adapted to the occa, 
fion, and with flow and folemn 
fteps went forward to the church, 
The whole village followed, and 
never was forrow better painted 
than in the features of this moyrn- 
ful groupe. | loitered at a little dif. 
tance, abforbed in the melancholy 
of my own refleétions. 
the bell 
Of death bear flow ! 
It paofed now, and, with rifing knell; 
Flung to the hollow gale its fullen found. 
Maso, 
The wind fighed through the 
yew-trees, and the face of nature 
feemed to darken with opprefflive 
gloom. We entered the church, 
where all things had been duly 
arranged, the ceremony was begun 
A calm refignation was apparent 
in the countenance of Arnold sand 
as he pronounced the fublime and 
pathetic language of the fervice, 
a kind of divine enthufiafm lighted 
from his eyes. Now and then his 
fpeech would faulter, and the tear 
would fill his eye, and I witnefled 
many an effort to fupprefs the ten- 
der emotions of his foul; but a 
high fenfe of the duty of his office 
kept within reftriftion the feelings 
of the father. He had now pro 
ceeded a confiderable way in the 
fervice, and the corpfe was made 
ready to be laid in the earth, when j 
fuddenly the folding doors of the | 
church were thrown open, and 3 
young man, in mourning tufhed | 
vehemently in ; his afpe&t was hur- 
ried and wild, and he exclaimed 1 
aloud but convulfive tone of voice, 
“© Where is my Maria, think not 
“to wreft her from me, I will fee 
“ her once more, I come to die 
‘with thee, my love. Stand off 








“ ye inhuman wretches ; off, and 
He then broke 
though 


“siveme way.” 
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The Speculator- 


h the crowd, which had .op- 
eet him, and feeing the coffin, 


' he farted fome paces backwards 5, 


« Help me, fhe is. murdered,” 
be exclaimed, “ my gentle love is 
murdered eT as throwing him- 
feif on the coffin he became {peech. 
lefs with agony... It was with the 
utmo.t difficulty we tore him from 
it ; he flruggled hari, and his eyes 
darted fire ; but at length having 


‘Tiberated bh m‘el.,.he paufed for g 


noment; then. ftriking his fore. 
head with his hand, he muttered, 
“] wili—’tis fit it fhould be fo,”’ 
and darting furioufly through the 
aifle, difappeared. But fcarce had 
we time to breathe, before he a 
gain entcred. dragging a man ad- 
vancedin years ; “Come on thow 
wretched author of my being,”he 
exclaimed ; “ come fee ‘he devalta 
“tion thou hf made!” and com- 
pelling him to approach the coffin, 
** look,” he faid, “ fee ! where the 
“ bleeds beneath thy ruthlefs arm ! 
“O my deferted love ! fee’(t thou 
** not how fhe fupplicates thy mer- 
“cy! perdition! but I will not 
“‘curfe thee, O my father, I will 
not curfe the ;” and faying this, he 
threw himfelf on the cofhn. The 
old man, in the meantime, became 
the picture of horror ; his hair flood 
erect, his face was as pale as death, 
and his teeth ftruck each other; he 
looked firft upon the coffin, and then 


* wpon his fon,and,racked with pity & 


remorfe he at laft burft into tears : 
“ Have compafiion on me, my fon;”’ 
he cried, “kill not thy father.” “ It 
1s enough,” faid the youth, flowly 
lifting up his head ; * it is eaough, 
my father ;”" and being now more 
calm, we prevailed upon him to 
rife ; and Arnold, after fome time 
concluded the ceremony. 

You will naturally conccive our 
confternation, fir, during this drcad- 
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ful fcene, and how much it would 
fhock the feelings of the worthy, 
curate; who, after the firlt tu- 
mult of fuprife had ceafed, eon- 
ducted himfelf with all that dignicy 
and mildnefs of manner fo peculi- 
arly. engaging in his character. 
Old Statlord, and his fon, who 
was with difficulty perfuaded to 
quit the church, were now !ed to 
the parfonage. Their appearance 
had been occafioned by a letter 
written by mifs Strafford to her 
brother, mentioring the fituation 
of Maria, her mfcarriae indifpo- 
fiion, and the treacment fhe had 
mt with ; and, irritated to the 
higheft degree, he immediately left 
the continent, and arrived at his fa- 
ther’s houfe early onthe fare day 
Maria was butie.!. Her death was 
unknown at H—t—nha'l, and 
Henry icfiftted upon his father’s 
accompanying him immediate'y ‘o 
the Curate’s, as his pref nce wou d 
be receflary for the fatisfaction of 
both parties. Mr. Stafford was 
much averfe to the meafure ; but 
as his fon’s health had been lately 
upon the decline, and his prefent a- 
gitated fate of mind contribute.! 

reatly ‘o increafe his complaint, 
Fe relu ‘tantly complied with his re- 
quefi, fill hoping to avoid fo un- 
profitable a cooneétion. Upon their 
arrival at Ruyfd—le, they drove 
to the p2arfonage, and being there 
informed of the death of Maria, & 
that the burial fervice was then ac- 
tally performing, the carrizge 
was ordered to the church, and 
Henry ruthedin, in the mauner a- 
bove mentioned, 

“The Staffords, having continued 
a couple cf days at the parfonage, 
returned to H—t—n hall. You, ¢ 
Strafford’s health is ‘till very ba/, 
and we ‘are apprehenfive he will fal} 
a facrifice to the unfeeling tyr. OnE, 
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ef a father, whofe remorfe is now 
as cxceffive as itisfruitlefs. — 

I fhall Ray here a few months 
with my worthy friend. until time 
hath in fome d mitigated the 
preffure of his misfortune. 1 find 
alfo a melancho.ly pleafure in vifit- 
ing the many feenes in this neigh- 

hood, whofe romantie and fe- 
queftered beauty, gave employ- 
ment to the penciland taite of Ma- 
ria. and I am now finifhing this 
hafty fketch, on the banks of the ra- 
gid Sw——le, and under the thel- 


On the Advantages and Merit of Profanity. 


ter of an cak,whofe antique 
es throw a broad - and ample 
rloom athwart his furface ; turba: 
t he pours along beneath you 
fcowling precipice, he rifes from 
his bed, and wild hig gloomy {pirit 
fhrieks. Here, fir, can I indulge 
the fervor of my imagination ; here 
can I call up the flecting forms of 
fancy ; I can here hold converfe 
with Maria ; and, yielding to the 
penfive bias of my mind, enjoy the 
torrents and the howling form. © 


ee 


POWER or a KING’s MISTRESS. 


cigs ingenious Balzac fays, 


that the miftrefs of aking of 


the country of rhodomontades—and 
who fees not that he meant France? 
veing folicited for fome affair, 
which the party affured her was 
bath juft, and eafy to be accom- 
plithed, immediately replied, that 


~ +5 





fhe did not fo weakly make ufe of 
her influence—‘ Some other per- 
fon,” the added, “ might ferve for 
that occafion, and obtain bay « 
juft and eafy , but, for her part, 
was only accuftomed to undertake 
things unjuft and impofhible.” 


On the Anvantace and Merir of PROFANITY : 


Extracted from an ingenious and elegant szamon “ in praife of S.weering,” on Dent. 
Vi. 23, (latter part of the verfe.) Printed at Bofton, by Flitha Rrowa, 5767. 


ET us confider the many ad- 
Yen attending the fre- 
quent ofe of oaths, cpr and im- 
precations: and we fhall be con- 
vinced of the fulfenefs of that af- 
fertion that “ fwearing is attended 
with neither pleafure nor profit,” 
In the firft place, this genteel 
accomplifhment is' a wonderful 
help to difeourfe ; as it fapplies 
the want of good fenfe, learning 
and eloquence. "he literate and 
fupid, by the help of oaths, be- 
rome orators: and he, whofe 
wretched intelle&s would not per- 
mit him to utter a coherent fen- 
tence, by this eafy practice excites 


the laughter and fixes the atten- 
tion of a brilliant and joyous circle. 
He begins aftory. He is loft ina 
vacuity of thought, and would jp- 
tantly, to this eternal difbonor, 
become filent, did not a feries of 
oaths and imprecations give him 
time to gather up, or rather feck, 
the thread of his difcourfe. He 
begins again. Agaim he. is loft. 
Bur, having complimz-nted bis 
friends by calling for eternal dam- 
nation on them all, he has thought 
what to fay next, and finds him- 
felf able to proceed with 2 fen- 
tence or tivo more. Thus he fii 
talks on, while thought follows 


flowly 
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fowly after. Bleft expedient 5 by 
the ufe of which polite converfa- 
tion glides on uninterrupted, while 
found is happily fuipplied by fenfe. 
By this mankind eommunicate fa- 
miliar noifes to. each other with as 
little intelleQual ability and labor, 
asa pack of well matched hounds; 
fo often the object of their admira- 
tion | O how prepofteroufly ab- 
furd, how falfe, and contrary to ex- 

ience, is that ridiculous affer- 
tion, that {wearing is attended 
with neither pleafure nor profit !” 
For what higher pleafure, what 
greater pot and advantage, cana 
san enjoy, than to find that # 


jpite of nature who bas diredled him 


to be filent, he can hear himéelf talk 
stalk without ftimmering, or 
drawling out each heavy fentenee 
that lays behind to wait on thought! 
Ye ideots, rejoice ! Ye .coxcombs, 
whofe coltive brain ne’er dictated 
the flowing fentiments, be glad! 
Ye, whom learning never fired, in 
Rupid ignorance Joit, exult ! Bleit 
with eaft and indolence, you talk, 
and thofe like you admire ; while 
liftening demons clap their wings 
and grin applaufe. . 
Forgive me, Sirs ! if, fired .with 
my fubject, 1 loofe my unufual mo- 
deration; for who can help being 
warmed at the mention of fuch 
glorious advantages as thefe? ad- 
Yantages which level the converfa- 
tion of the mighty, and .raife the 
carman and porter ! Here the 
lowe frequently excel. Here no 
abilities, no learning, are neceflary, 
ao udious hours .required, to at- 
tain perfection. Tropes and fig- 
ures, all the péndantry of the 
fchools, are wain and ufelefs trum- 
pery, compared to thefe ornaments: 
they require pains and ftudy, nor 
gan be applied without judgment, 
aad the toil of reading what ar- 


foolithly called the ingenious and 
polite auchers. But {wearing is, as 
Ihave proved, learning to the ig- 
norant, eloquent eloquence to the 
blockhead, language to the ftupid, 
& wit to the coxcomb. Toconclude; 
.. And now ye who have ariived 
at perfedtiion in this great accom: 
plithment, and by this means have 
gained that applaufe which nature 
would have denied you, which rea- 
fon refufed, and confcience con- 
demned! you, I fay, who by the 
afiftance of this quality, have dif- 
tinguifhed yourfelves either as the 
orator, the pimp or the bully, you 
who under the fpecious oaths of 
fpeedy marriage have violated 
Virgin innocence, and rewarded 
the maid that loved you with ¢- 
ternal infamy! Confider thefe 
noble. advantayes |! Applaud, con- 

tulate youriclyes and_ rejoice 
You have not flopped at the mo 
flagrant impicties, You, have 
challenged and defied the blafting 
power. of heaven to do its worft ; 
and with a défni sfs peculiar 


to yourfelves, have generoufly fold 


the reverfion of eternal inexhautti- 
ble happinefs, merely for the plea- 
fure of affronting that beneficent 
Being who has prepared it for you, 
your indulgent creator and almigh- 
ty friend ? How nobly ungrateful ! 
How unfelfith your condua ! Boat 
your bravery, and ¢onfider th¢ 
wifdom of theexchange. For how 
blind muft you be to every felf in- 
terefted view; how deaf tothe 
calls of felf love, while infinite un- 
bounded felicity has no charms 
when ftanding in competition with 
the delight of affronting a bene- 
fa&tion, with the pleafure of a curfe 
and the fatisfagtion of bearing 
your ownimpertinence! Stupidity, 
ignorance and folly, are on your 
fide. Ac therefore like men, > whe 
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profefs to be sheir friends, and like 


the true enemies to reafon, religion, 
virtue and common fente! You 
have feen your practice vindicated, 
julliicd, with adwartages which 
you have never betore thouyht of. 
lf chefc have any weight, it thefe 


“Lffay on Foffil Shells, Bones, 


pa 
have any charms, them have 
alltheir influence. To fam y 
ali! let every man a& config 
wiih his real charater, and by his 
iudulgence of this praétice, let his 
abilities or his tollics, his bafenefs 
or his virtue ftand difcloted, 
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FRAGMENT of an ESSAY, | 
Attempting to prove FOSSIL SHELLS, BONES, FISH, WOOD, 
&c. to be the Spoils ofthe Universe: Deruce., 


<a aeces a deluce did happen 
is an undoubted fa&; and if 
we feek no other proof there is the 
almott univerfal tradition of this 
wonderful event in all countries of 
the globe. 

With regard to thefe exuvie 
(the fubject of our prefént enquiry) 
it is in vain to attempt an explana- 
tion of every appearance, or to un- 
hinge the fettled laws of nature, to 
fopport fome idea which we have 
formed: We are ignorant of éven 
what the mere mechanical motion 
of the waters is able to effe@; for 
we are aflured {fays Mr. Boyle) 
by all divers, that the bottom of the 


fea is fo Rrongly affected by the 


agitation of the waters, that earth, 
clay and fhells are removed to 
great diftances. And if this is the 
cafe in ordinary, what mult it be 
when the whole mafs of waters, by 
divine interpofition, were thrown 
forward on the earth? None, fave 
thofe who have been eye-witneffes 
to the effets of a violent land 
flood, and feen thofe things per- 
formed by it which they otherwife 
would by no means have believed, 
can form fufficietit ideas of the fad 
deftru@ion fo direful an event as 
the univerfal deluge could effea, 
in which not only an inceflant, but 
(if-0 may afe the word) catara@ive 


raiv foftened the earth for fix weeks, 
but the tempeliuous ocean poured 
in on all fides, with its moveable 
contents. : 
Now the Flood arrived nearly 
at its full height in forty d*ys,and 
continued tationary for five 


months ; and furely the, preflure of 


acclumn of water nigh four miles 
in height, for fo great a length of 
time, muit have foftened the whole 
earth to fo great a-degrce, as to 
render the paflage of not only thofe 
fhells, but of other fubftances 
which it had brought with it, eafy 
to the greateft depths. Another 
circumftance of fome weight in this 
cafe is,that beneath thefe marine ex: 


uvie we often find whole weesin. 


the fofhi flate ; and we may natur- 
ally conclude, that the trees grow- 
ing on the furface of the earth, 
were the firft objeéts of the preflure 
of the water : and that thele trees 
were Once growing on the furiace 
of the earth, is evident, from the 
marks of the axe yet remaining on 
agreatnamber. Again, how of- 
ten do we find foflil thells cruthed 
and broken in fvuch a manner, 2 
evidently carries the marks 0: 4 
violent preflure, and could have 
been donc in no other way than by 
the pretiive force of 2 fupercumr 
Bent power. 
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It has been conje@ured by fome, 
“that, at the Creation, the whole 
earth was not all at once uncover- 
ed, but only thofe parts where Ad- 
am and the animals were created, 
and the reft gradually afterwards, 
perhaps not in many yeurs, as (ac 
cording to their method of reafon- 
ing) there feems no neceffity of un- 
deritanding the account of the 
Creation to have been in three nat- 
vral days:” and thus they would 
make it appear, that fhell and oth- 
er fith ‘ might breed and multiply 
abundantly all over its bottom; 
and that this botrom being after- 
wards elevated, deferted by the fea, 
and made dry land, thefe fhells 
mult be elevated wiih it, and re- 
tained in thofe ftrata, which after- 
wards hardened into the varicus 
kinds of earth and ftone.” The 
appearance of this, at firft fight, is 
very plaufible ; but had this been 
the cafe, why do we not now find 
rocks of coral? and why do. we find 
animal and vegetable remains be- 
neath thofe marine fpoils? Rocks 
ef coral require a length of time 
for their fermation, and had the 
fea remained over the earth for fo 
great a period, muft have been al- 
moft as common in the fofiil ftate 
asin the recent. Animal and ve- 
oon remains would not have 

een found beneath thofe of the 
fea, unleis it had been allowed that 
the earth, which had been elevated 


_ With thefe marine remains, was the 


ruin of a more ancient world, for 
the admiffion of which we have no 
authority in either facred or pro- 
fane hiftory. 


The following Certificate of Maaniaae was fourd amongf an Orp Lapy’s 


That great numbers of fhells, al- 
ready formed, would be brought 
along with the waters of the ocean, 
is an undeniable affertion ; and if 
we confider the way in which they 
ceme on, as deicribed by the facred 
hiftorian, our ideas of the quantity 
muft be very great. ‘This circum. 
Rance of ittelt will account for the 
appearance of vaftnumbers of thells 
and other marine fubftances on 
land. But there is yet one more 
which will enhance the force of it, 
that is, that the unfathomable 
depths of the ocean are not the 


proper habitations for ffh which 


{wim in fhoals, and always haunt 
the fhallows, and of confequence 
would abound on the tops of the 
mountains and elevated places; 
and while the waters remained on 
the earth, marine animals ot every 
kind would breed over the land ia 
their natural way. 


It is fomewhat wonderful that 
human and other animal remains 
are not more frequently found than 
they are; for at the period of the 
univerfal deluge (as is now gener- 
ally believed) the earth was more 
fully inhabited than at prefent, by 
teafon the life of man was confid- 
erably longer. They, like other 
animals taught by the inking of 
nature, would naturally flee from 
the approaching danger, and (as it 
is natural for us to fuppofe) climb- 
ed the mountains and precipices to 
avoid the mighty flood, and atlaft 
perifhed by the violence of the o- 
ver whelming torrent. 
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Writings : 


a HIS is to fatisfy whom it 
May concern, That Auther 


Waters, and Amy Turfley, were lav 


fully married by me John Higgin- 
fon, om the firt day of Auguft, 
aNNo. 1703. 

“TT Aut/er, on Monday, 


Take thee Amy, till Tuefday. 

To have and tohold till Wednefday, 
For better, for worfe, till Thursday ; 
I'll kifs thee on Friday ; . 

If we don’t agree on Saturday, 
We'll part again on Sunday. 
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Tes GENEROUS RIVAL: 





‘ 


A TALE. 





SY Ma. BACK. 


f HAVE always been of opin- 
ion, that thofe harmlefs delu- 
{ 


us which have a tendency to 


promote happinefs, ought, in fome 
meafure, to be cherifhed. The 
airy vifions of creative fancy, ferve 
to divest the mind from grief, and 
render lefs poignant’ the bitter 
tings of idbohnid. Hope was 
given to man,to enable him to ftrug- 
gle with adverfity ; and, without 
her chearing fmile, the moft trifling 
diftrefs would curt his thread of 
life. It was this fafcinating deity 
that eafed the lovelorn Epwiw’s 
fears: her gentle whifpers foothed 
each forward care, and extended 
his views to fcenes of fancied blifs 
—to that happy moment when pro- 
pitious fortune fhould prefent hitn 
with thehand of Lavea. Pleafing 
deluficn ! delightful thought !— 
shat made the moment of feparation 
lef. painful, that foothed the rug- 
ged front of peril, and foftened 
tude afpedt of terrifick war. 

Epwin was the fon of 2 fe 
chant of fome repute in the me. 
tropolis : at the commencement of 
the prefent war, he received an ap- 
pointmemt in the army, and was 
foon after fent with his regiment to 
the continent. 

Laura was the daughtér of a 
banker of confiderable eminence, a 
member of the Britith Senate, and 
poffed of a very extenfive fortune. 
The attachment that fubfifted be- 
tween thefe young people was un- 
known to Laura's father, the 
proud the impericts Mr. Dalby, 
whe expefed to’ marry herte forme 


perfon of diflin@icn ; or, at re 
with one who was equal in Point 0 
wealth to himfelf. For this pur. 
pofe he invited the molt wealthy 
part of the fenate, peers and com: 
moners, to his fplendid manfion at 
the welt end of the town; havin 
totally deferted that which had for 
many generations been the refid- 
ence of his anceftots, in the éaft 
Mifs Dalby poffeffed, in an emi- 
nent degree, the beauties of thé 
mind, as well as thofe of the per- 
fon ; which, exclufive of her for 
tune, were fiificiently attraétive to 
a man of fenfe and difternment< 
Many of thefe vifitors became ¢an- 
didates for her election { molt of 
them, However, were rejedied . by 
by her father, to whom fhe was ¢0- 
joined to report the Batne and rank 
of each perfon who addrefled her 
on the fcore of love. Some, the 
moh wealthy, thé was infruced te 
flatter with hopes of being the hap- 
py man: referving her affections 
for him whom the venal paretit 
fhould fele@ to be her hufband. Ke 
was fome time before Dalby could 
fiz his choice, which long bun 
fufpended between an eafl afd vit- 
count, of nearly equal fortune ; a 
length, the appearance of a dv 


coronet banifhed from his tind 


both the one and the other 3 ane 
he vainly flattered himfelf, in fu- 
ture, to adcrefs his danghter by the 
high founding title of —? eur Graw. 

The young duke Delancy, Ted 


by curiofity to behold the bady whe 

was thus expofed to fale—fors % 

feems, the iatention of Dalby was 
generally 
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generally known-—--became ¢na- 
mored of her perfon ; and, on con- 
verfing with her, found her every 
thing he could with. He inftants 
iy made propofa!s to Mr, Dzlby ; 
which, it is almoft neediefs to fay, 
were as inftantly accepted. His 
grace, knowing that the confent of 
the daughter would avail him but 
little, without poffefiing chat of the 
father, bad not difeovered to Lau- 
pa the partiality he entertained for 
her ; but having as he imagined, 
fecured the main chance, made a 
formal declaration of his love. 
Lavra liitened with profound 
attention tothe impaffoned aflur- 
ances of affeétion of the neble duke ; 
and when he paufed, in expeétation 


_of receiving & confirmation of his 


hopes, the raifed her Lluthing eyes, 
wet with the tears of anguifh, from 
the ground ; and thanking him for 
the honor he —— her, candidly 
acknowledge engagement 
fhe was <a a Epwin. 
_ Charmed with her candor, and 
intérefted by her artlefs tale, he de- 
termined to refign his pretenfions, 
and fupport the caule of ghe young 
foldier. | : 
Lavea had preferved a regular 
correfpondence with her lover : and 
he was, therefore, but too well in- 
formed of the defperate fituation of 
his fuite. He longed to fly tothe 
arms of his miftrefs, but {corned to 
defert his pot. Atlength fortune 
gave him an opportunity of realiz- 
ing his wifhes, at a moment when 
he leaft expefted it. The Republi- 
can army fuddenly attacked, in 
Breat force, the allied troops : an 
obitinate battle enfued, in which 
Epwim, particularly difinguifhed 
himfelf ; the enemy were comp'e'e- 
ly routed, and the young foidicr, 
tor the courage he difplayed in the 
action, was fent to Engiand with 
the gladfome tidings of viéory.— 


Having delivered the difpatches 
with which he had been charged 
he haflened to the houfe of Mr. 
Dalby ; and, gaining admittance, 
ran up ltairs in'o the jrawing rooms 
where he difeovered his noble rival 
with the miftrefs of his heart. His 
fudden and unexpeGed appearance 
threw the lovely Lavgra into fome 
diforder : and it was with much 
difficulty fhe retained fpirits fuf- 
ficient to meet her lover’s fond eme 
brace. At this critical moment, 
Mr, Da'by entered the room ; hav- 
ing from his ftudy feen an officer 
crofs the hall, and afcend the fair- 
cafe. The words‘ My dear, 
dear Layara! anddolI once more 
behold thee in my arms ?* from 
the enraptured Epwin, caught the 
ears of the afionifhed Dalby, whe 
fiood fized and mentionleis, mute 
and almoft difcrediting the organs 
both of fight and hearing. 

“ Had I known fir,’ faid hie 
grace, who beheld with a3 muck 
delight the agitation of Dalby, as 
the happinefs of the youthful pair, 
“that the affections of your daugh- 
ter had been placed on another ob- 
ject, I fhould have not offered the 

eft violence to her inclination.” 

“« My lord—my lord!” ftam- 
mered out the enraged parent, “ the 
is under no fuch engagement as 
you fuppofe.” Then Qepping up 
to Epwin—“ And pray, who the 
devilare yon, Sir? Some fortune 
hunter, I fuppefe ! But you have 
miTed your mark, young man: be 
pleafed therefore, to leave my 
houfe ; and, if ever you venture 
here again, I fhall find means———"’ 

“« My dear father !” faid Laura, 
interiupting him, “ you furely fore 
get yourfelr ! The gentlerean whorm 
you thus rude'y threaten, is ove 
Neighbour’s fon, Mr. Langely, the 
Weli-India merchazat in Lombard- 
Street.” 
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« Mr, Langely’s fon {”” 

“ Yes, Sir,” returned Epwim 3 
« and, though not bieffed with e- 
qual fortune with yourfelf, I have 
yet fufficient to fupport the rank of 
agentleman, . [love your daugh- 
ter ; I long have loved her, 5 and 
fhe has taught me to believe that 
fhe returns my affection. [afk no 
fortune ; give me my Lavra, and 
difpofe of your wealth in. whatever 
manner you pleate! 

«¢Very romantic, faith !s.And 

ray fellow, do you know who you 

eak fo freely to 2” 

“O very well, Sir!” 

« That Lam George Dalby, Efq. 
a member of the Honfe of Com- 
mons 2? (Epwin bowed, ) 6 And 
that E have aneltate, free and un 
sncumbered—-look you, Sir, free & 
Bnincumbered—that netis 10,0¢0!. 
@ year *” 

«To none of thefe acquifitions 
am La ftranger, Sir,’’ replied Ep- 
Wid. 

Turning to his daughter—“And 
you Lauza, will you fo far difprace 
yourlelf and me, to throw yourfelf 
away ona dry-falter’s fon? a for- 

tune-hunter ! A beggar |” 

«A what, Sir?” intcrrupted Ep- 
win, with much warmth. Burl 
forget myfelf—you are my Lav- 
na’s father !” ° 

“Sir,” faid Lavaa, “ I confefs 
that J entertain a partiality for Ep- 
win. I know his worth; and will 
renounce all titles rank and diftinc- 
tion, wealth and pleafure, to live 
the partner of his life. 

“ Then by heaven! as I know 
my worth, I will renounce you for 
ever | and, therefore, hence with 
your paramour ! ,you fhall never 
enter my doors. 
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“ Be it fo,” faid the Duke ,. 
mine are open to receive them 
My houfe, my home, my formne, 
all are theirs ; they fhall ufe them 
at their pleafure ; they fhall jive ig 
eafe,in competence, and enjoy the 
pleaturess of their loves; while mad 
ambition, infatiate avarice, and in. 
crealing pride,fhall torture you with 
never ceafing pangs, and embitter 
every future moment of your life,” 

‘Lhe  difappointed, mercenary 
parent, flex, with bitter impreca- 
tions, from his tormentors ; the lo- 
vers retiied with their noble’ pat- 
ron ; and, after having fpext feveral 
days in a fruitleis a tempt to gain 
the co fent of Dalby, were united 
in the holy bands of wedlock. Ep. 
wry has fince, from his profeflional 
merit, and the intereft of bis grace, 
atiained a dillimguiihed rank in the 
army ; and the diflike of Mr. Dal- 
by to his daughter’s choice has de- 
crealed, in proportion as he has ri- 
fen to diltinétion. Several inter- 
views have taken place, throvgh 
the medium of their noble friend, 
and it is belweved that ume will 
root.from the mindof Mr. Dalby 
every unfavourable impr flicn the 
want of fortune his fonin-law 
occafioned ; and that Epwix and 
Lavra will, at lah become the 
he:rs of his immenfe property. 

The union of this happy pait 
has been b’effed with two fine boys; 
and this increafe of family has en- | 
Jarged their happinefs ; they fill 
continue to receive the notice of 
his grace, whom they c nfider at 
the author of their felicity, and 
invariably diftngnifhed lim by 
the appellation of The Generous Ri- 
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Th FLOWER GIRL, 





—_— RAY, buy a nofegay 
of a poor orphan, faid 
a female voice in a plaintive and 
melodious tone, as I was pafling 
the corner of the Haymarket. I 
turned jhaftily , and beheld a girl of 
fourteen ; whofe drapery, though 
ragged, was clean, and whofe form 
was fuch as a painter might have 
chofen for a youthful Venus. Her 
neck, without covering, was white 
as fnow ; and her features, though 
not regularly beautiful, were inter- 
elting, and fet off by a tranf{parent 
complexion: her eyes dark, and 
jatelligent, were fhaded by loofe 
ringlets of a raven black, and 
poured their fweetly fupplicating 
beams through the filken fhade of 
*very long lafhes. On one arm 
huag a batket full of rofes, and the 
other was ftretched out towards 
me with one of the rofe-buds. I 
put my hand into my pocket, and 
drew out fome filver—* Take this 
my pretty girl,” faid I, putting 
it into her’s “and may that God 
who is the Father of the fatherlefs, 
be the preferver of your exiftence, 
and your virtue !—Virtuous pov- 
erty is no crime.” 

I was turning from her, when 
fhe fuddenly caught hold of my 
withdrawn hand ; and, putting ic 
to her lips, burft into a flood of 
tears. The action, and the look 

. Which accompanied it, touched 
my foul ; it melted to the artlefs 
gratitude of this poor Flower-girl, 
and a drop of fympathy fell from 
my cheek.” “Forgive me, fir,” 
faid fhe, recovering from her tranf- 
port, while a fweet blufh diffufed 
itfelf over her lovely face: ‘ my 
heart was full of what it could not 
exprefs—natyre impelled me to fo 


E 


free san action. You will pardon 
the effect it had on me, when I tell 
you they were the firft kind words 
I have heard fince I have loft all 
that was dear to me on earth—’’ 
A fob interrupted her difcourfe ; 
fhe ftopped, aud wept filently: 


then, raifing up her face from the. 


hand on which fhe had laid it— 
“O Sir! I have no father! no 
mother! no relation! Alas! I 
have no friend in the world!” 
Choaked with her emotions,fhe was 
filent ior a moment before fhe could 
proceed——“ My  onlv friend is 
God! on him I rely; I fubmit 
to his will, LIonly pray that I 
may fupport, with fortitude the 
miferies | am born to experience ! 
To him, kind fir, this heart fhall al- 
ways pray for you. May that 
God forever prote& you !” added 
fhe, dropping a curtfey full of hu- 
mility and native grace, as fhe re- 
tired. I returned her benediction, 
and went on, 

“© And can I thus leave this poor 
creature,” faid I, as I walked pen- 
fively on. “Can I leave her for- 
ever, without emotion? What 
have I done for her, that can entitle 
me to her prayers? Preferved her 
a few days from death—but that’s 
all! And fhall I quit thee, fair 
flower, to fee thee n0 more ?—to be 
blewn down by the rude blaft of 
adverfity !—to be cropped by fome 
cruel fpoiler! to droop: thy 
lovely head beneath the blight 
of early forrow! No! thou hatt 
been reared on «me happier bank ; 
thou haft been nurtured by the 
{weet tears of maternal affection ; 
thou haft once blufhed beneath 
the cheering fun of domeltic con: 
teat, and under it thou fhalt bloom 

again 
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again !” I turned, as Ifpoke: my 
heart beat with its fweet purpofe. 
Ifaw the beautiful flower girl be- 
foreme. I approached—l caught 
her hand —the words of triumphant 
virtue burft from my lips— 
»** Come, theu lovely, deferted 
girl! come and add‘6ne more to 
e happy groupe who call me fath- 
er! ‘Iheir home fhall be thine: 
thou fhalt fhare their comforts ; 
thou fhalt be taught with them 
that virtue their father tries to 


> 


prattife !” She flopped me; her 
eyes flathed with a frantic joy ; 
fhe flang her‘elf on her krees before 
me, and burft into a flood of 
rapturous tears. I raifed her in 
my arms; I hufhed her eloquent 
gratitude ; I led her toa home of 
happinefs and piety. She loves 
my children ; fhe loves their fg. 
ther ; and the poor orphanof the 
Haymarket is now the wife of my 
fon ! Ds Burgas, 
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COMPLICATED CALAMIT Y.—a sucr. 


BY SIR JOHN RAMSEA, 


KNEW not the man, but I 

well knew one who did, whofe 
unhappy fate this little narrative 
involves, Let not the vulgarity of 
fome circumftances with which it 
was attended, offend the votaries of 
exceflive refinement. If it be no 
plesfing picture of nature, it is a 
faithtul delineation of fact; and 
little did he, who was doomed to 


+ experience the humiliating diftrefs, 


once fuppofe it probable that fuch 
would ‘have been his hard lot. 

His name is unimportant ; and 
his profeflion, which was that of a 
furveyor, may be no otherwile ne- 
ceffiry,than to demoniftrate that he 
had been a man not deftitute of ed. 
ucation. He was, indeed, as a pro- 
fefliona! character, eminent only for 
a refpectable line of bufinefs, and 
the juft reputation of moft incor- 
ruptible probity. He was of a bold 
mafculine character ; his paffions 
were ftrong; his manners were 
rough ; and his anger was quickly 
kindled at the flighteft imputation 
of difhonor. 

The acquaintance with my friend 
who was alfo a furveyor, originat- 
ed from their having been both 


employod to meafure dnd value 
certain newly-erected permifes. He 
had been reprefented as an unac- 
commodating, auftere, and difa- 
greeable opponent ; and my friend 
met him with fuch prejudices as a: 
character of that nature might be 
fuppofed to infpire. Tohis atter 
aftonifhment,he found him the mok 
juft and fair antagonift he had 
ever encountered ! 

They went through the bufinefs, 
which was confiderable, without a 
fingle difference of opinion ; and at 
the conclufion, having agreed to 
{pend a few hours together, my 
friend ventured to mention how 
pleafingly he had been difappointed 
in finding fo much difference be- 
tween his real and his reputed cha- 
racter. He had been prepared to 
expect a feries of difputes, wrang- 
lings and quarrels, which were to 
end naturally in difguft; and he 
had found the whole one unbroken 
chain of harmony, which he declar- 
ed, in the fulnefs of his heart, had 
finifhed by infpiring him with an 
efteem, refpect and friendfhip, that 
could only terminate with his life ! 
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Our furveyor was not expert at 
éompliments. He had, he replied, 
always endeavored to do his duty : 
and could only account for the 
perpetual quarrels in which he was 
confefledly engaged with many 
other furveyors, from the feanda- 


lous advantages which they were 


defirous to take of the important 
truft repofed in them by the parties, 
and which no confideration of indi- 
vidual emolument could everinduce 
him to connive at. On thefe occa. 
fions his ‘natural impetuofity of 
temper might, he acknowledged, 
carry him to. unawarrantable 
lengths: but he had feen fuch 
fhocking villainies perpetrated by 
their unprincipled brethren, that he 
was unable to reftrain his anger 
when he was invited to become an 
infrument for increafing the num- 
ber of thofe enormities. 

From this period, a ftrié league 
of amity took place between our 
two furveyors, which continued un- 
interrupted for fome years: and 
never was there a more cheerful 
and agreeable companion than my 
friend experienced this mifreprefen- 
ted man to be ; who was, in truth, 
ar. affectionate and tender hufband, 
amoft kind and indulgent father; 
and a truly fincére and difinterefted 
friend. 

It happened at length that my 
friend, who had for fome time 
been abfent on bufinefs in the coun- 
try, called on his return to town in 
the ufual unceremonious way ; and 
found, to his aftonifhment, a deep 
melancholy depicted on the vifage 
of this commonly cheerful and wor- 
thy man. ‘Chere is an undefcriba- 
ble fublimity in grief, when it 


burfts from a manly heart ; aud, 


as the anfwer which followed the 
kind enquiries made after the fam- 
ily, was a fupprefled figh of the 
moft acute anguifh, accompanied 
by a copious but involuntary effu- 
Sion of tars, my friend was petrifi- 


ed with horror, and his frame felt 
inftantly the rigidity of a ftatue. 


Scarcely could he breathe; and : 


{peech was impracticable. 
“© O my friend,” faid the diftref- 


fed man, the firft moment he could 
recollect hintifelf; “there is my” 


poor wife !”’ (opening the door of 
an inner apartment with one hand, 
as the other concealed the flood 
which was overwhelming his man- 
ly and averted face, where a coffin 
immediately met the eye) ‘ She is 
dead of a broken heart!” 

* And what, for Heaven fake ! 
could have occafioned this dreadful 
calamity?” . 

“‘ The fate of oyr unhappy fon !” 

“ Alas! what of him ?”’ 

“¢ He was condemned to fuffer a 
fhameful and ighominious death. 
The poor youth was executed yef- 
terday ; and, in a few hours after- 
wards, his unhappy mother breath- 
ed out her pure fpirit! Of what 
ftubborn materials am I compofed, 
not inftantly to follow my beloved 
family ; for, O my friend! my boy 
was innocent of the crime for 
which he fuffered ! He had impru- 
dently, one evening, got into com- 
pany with ftrangers, and agreed to 
go with them on an excurfion a 
tew miles ott of town. They 
were notorious thieves. A robbery 
and murder was committed by 
fome of them, while he was at a 
diftance ; and, 2 hardened male- 
factor being admitted | evidence, 
faved his own life by the facr,* 


of our unoffending child!” ley 
My friend endeavored to ~aaxy 
miniiter confolation, in vain! ‘lhe - 


un’) ppy man lingered, in a melan- 
chol + ftate, for afew months ; and 
then followed the dear devoted 
victims to thofe realms, where a- 
lone there is never any perverfion 
of juftice, any oppreflion of inno- 
cence, or any benefit to bederived 


from guilt. 
IVAR 
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Ivar and Matilda: 


IVAR ann MATILDA: 


A ROMANTIC PIECE OF MONASTIC HISTORY, FROM ROBERTSON’S 


TOUR THROUGH THE ISLE OF MAN; 1794, 


eS 


N the thirteenth century, Ivar, a 
young and gallant knight, was 
enamored of the beanteous Matil- 
da. Her birth and fortune were 
inferior ; but his generous mind 
difdained fuch diftinctions. 
loved, and was moft ardently belov. 
ed. The fanétion of the king was 
alone wanting to confummate their 
happinefs. To obtain this, Ivar, 
in obedience to the cuftom of the 
land, prefented his bride to Regi- 
nald, a gay and amorous prince ; 
who, ftruck with the beauty and 
innocence of Matilda, heightened 
by an air of modetty, immediately, 
for fome pretended crimes, banifh- 
ed Ivar trom his prefence, and by 
violence detained the virgin. 
Grief and indignation alternately 
{welled her bofom, tili from the 
excefs of anguifh fhe funk into a 
ftate of infenfibility. On awaken- 
ing, her vi tue was infulted by the 
approaches of tlie tyrant- Shewas 
however deaf to his infinuations ; 
and only fmiled at his menaces. Ir- 
ritated at her contempt, and flatter- 
ing himfelf that feverity would 
fubdue her truth and chaftity, he 
imprifoned her in the moft folitary 
apartment of the caftle; where, 
for fome months, fhe paffed the 
-yptibus night and day in tears ; 
“Scr nore folicitous for the fate of 
Ivar, than affected by her own mis- 
fortunes. 

In the mean time, Ivar, failing 
in an attempt to revenge his inju- 
ries, aflumed the monaftic habit, 
and retired into Rufhen Abbey. 
Here he dedicated his life to piety ; 


He . 


but his heart was ftill devoted te 
Matilda. For her he fighed: for 
her he wept; and to indulge his 
forrows without reftraint, would 
frequently withdraw into the gloo. 
mie(t folitudes. In ‘one of thofe 
folitary rambles he difcovered a 
grotto, which had been long un- 
frequented. The gloom and 
filence of this retirement, corref. 
ponding with the anguifh of his 
mind, he fauntered onward, with- 
out reflecting where the fubterrane- 
ous path might condu& him. His 
imagination was portraying the 
graces of Matilda, while his heart | 
was bleeding for her fufferings. 
From this reverie of woe he was 
however foon awoke by the fhriek 
of a female. Advancing eagerly, 
he heard in a voice nearly exhau't- 
ed,—* Mother of God! Save Ma- 
tilda!” while through a chink in 
the barrier that now feparated them 
he faw the virgin with dithevelled 
hair and throbbing bofom, about 
to be facrificed to the luft and vi- 
olence of Reginald. Rage and 
madnefs gave new energy to Ivar; 
who, forcing a paflage, through the 
barrier, rufhed upon the tyrant; 
and, feizing his {word, which lay 
carelefsly on the table, plunged it 
into its mafter’s bofom. 

Phe tyrant died: and the lovers 
through this fubterraneous com- 
munication efcaped to the fea-fide 5 
where they fortunately met with a 
boat which conveyed them to Ire- 
land: and in this kingdom the re- 
mainder of their years was devoted 
to the moft exquifite of ali human 

felicities 5 
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felicitiés ; the raptures of a gen- 
erous love, heightened by mutual 
admiration and gratitude. 

This is the fubftance of the tra- 
dition ; but according to fome of 
the Manks records, Reginald was 
flain by Ivar, not in the taftle of 
Rufhen, but in a_ neighboring 


meadow. This variation of the 
fcene however does not materially 
affe@& the credit of the tra/Jition; 
as the Manks hiftorians impute 
Reginald’s death, not fo much to 
lvar’s ambition, as to his revenge 
of private injuries. 
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HOPE the candid reader now 
and then calls to mind how 
much more nimbly he travels 
over a book than the writer did. 
When our dullnefs is complained 
of, it would be but charity in him 
to reflect how much pains that fame 
dullnefs has coft us; more, he 
may be affured, that our brighter 
intervals, where we fprung nimbly 
forward with eafy weight, inflead 
of toiling, like a carrier’s horfe, 
whofe flow and heavy pace argues 
the load he draws, and the labor 
he endures. Alas! for us poor 
Novelilts, if there was no mercy 
for dull authors, and our country- 
men, like the barbarous Libethri- 
ans of old, fhould take it into their 
minds to banifh mufic and the 
mufes out of the land, and murder 
every Orpheus that did not fiddle 
to their tafte. They fhould confi- 
der, that the man, who makes a 
book, makes a very pretty piece of 
furniture ; and if they will but con- 
fign us to a quiet ftation ona fhelf, 
and give us where-withal to cover 
us in a decent trim, the wort 
among us will ferve to fill up the 
file, and ftop a gap in the ianks. 
It is hard indeed to toil, as we 
fometimes do, to our own jofs and 
difappointment ; to fweat in the 
ficld of fame, merely to reap a har- 


velt of chaff, and pile up reams of 
paper for the worm to dine upon. 
It is a cruel thing to rack our 
brains for nothing, run our jaded 


fancies to a ftand-ftill, and then lie © 


down at the conclufion of our race, 
a carcafe for the critics. And 
what is our crime all the while? A 
mere miftake between our readers 
and ourfelves, occafioned by a fmall 
mifcalculation of our capacities and 
their candor; all which would 
be avoided, if happily for us they 
had not the wit to find out our 
blunders, or, happily for them, had 
all that good nature for us that we 
generoufly exercife towdrds our- 
felves. If once they could bring 
their tempers to this charming 
complacency, they might depend 
upon having books in plenty; au- 
thors would multiply like polypuf- 
fes, and the prefs would be the hap. 
pielt mother in the kingdom. 

The ingenuity of man has inveltt- 
ed a thoufand contrivances for in- 
nocently difpofing of idle time 5 let 
us therefore who write books, have 
only the idlers on our fide, in gra- 
titude for the amufement we give 
them, and let the reft of the world 
be as fplenetic as they will, we 
may fet their fpleen at nought; 
the majority will be with us. 


If 
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If a querulous infant is filled 
by a rattle, the maker of the rattle 
has faved fomebody’s ears from 
pain and perfecution ; grant there- 
fore that a novel is nothing better 
than a toy for children of a larger 
growth, and more unruly age, fo- 
ciety has fome caufe to thank the 
writer of it; it may have put an 
aching head to reft; it may have 
cheated the debtor in his prifon, or 
the country fquirein a hard froft. 
Traders will cry up the commodity 
they deal in, therefore I. do not 

reatly infift on the praifes which 
ae that write books have beftow- 
ed on book-writing ; but I do ob- 
ferve, that great refpedct is paid to 
an author by thofe who cannot 
tead him, wherefore I conclude, 
thofe who can read, and do not 
praife him, are only filent becaufe 
they wanted words to exprefs their 
admiration and gratitude; while 
thofe’ fanguine fi.tterers; who, in 
the excefs of their refpec for our 
perfons, ery down our performan- 
ces, give evident ptoof how much 
higher they had pitched their ex- 
peftations of what our talents 
would produce, than our produc- 
tions could make good ; but though 
in their zeal for our reputations, 
they tell us how ill we write, they 
feldom negle& at the fame time to 
fhew us how we might have written 
till worfe. 

Some over wife people have pre- 
tended to difcover that this alter- 
cation between author and critic 
is nothing more than a mere plot 
and contrivance to play into each 
other's hands, like Mountebank and 
Zany ; but this is overacted fagac. 
ity, and an affefation of finding 
more my fteries in the art of author. 
fhip than really belong to it; for 
my part, I believe it isa bufinefs of 
a more fimple nature than mof 


which can be taken up, and that 


Apology for Authors. 


authors in’ general reqnire néi 
thing more than pen, ink, and: 
paper, tofet upwith. In ancient 
times, the trade was in few hands, 
and the work feems then to have 
been compoied with much pains 
and forethought; materials were 
collected with great care, and put 
together with confummate accura. 
cy and attention ; every part was 
fitted to its place, polithgd to the 
height, and finifhed to perfection; 
there were infpectors on the part 
of the public, men of found judg. 
ment, and fully competent to the 
office, who brought the work toa 
ftandard of rule and meafure, and 
infited upon it, that every whole 
fhould have a beginning, a middle; 
and anend. Under thete ttri& reg. 
ulations the ancients wrote; but 
now that praétice has made us per- 
fect, and the trade is got into fo 
many hands, thefe regulations are 
done away, and fo far from requir- 
ing of us-a beginning, middle and end, 
it is enough if wecan thew a head 
andatail; and it is not always 
that even thefe can be made out 
with any ‘tolerable precifion. As 
our authors write with lefs labor; 
our critics review ‘with lefS care ; 
and for every one fault that they 
mark in our produ‘tions,there probs 
ably might be found one hundred 
that they overlook. It is an idle 
notion, however, to fuppofe that 
therefore they ate in Jeague and 
concert with the authors they re- 
vife; for where could that poor 
fraternity find a fund to compen 
fate them for fuffering a vocation 
once fo reputable to fall into fach 
utter difgrace under their manage- 
ment, as to be no longer the employ 
of a gentleman? As for our read- 
ers, on whom we never fail to be- 
ftow the terms of candid, gentle, 
courteous, and others of the like 
foothing caft, they certainly = 
a 
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all the fair words we can give 
them ; for it is not to be denied, 
but that we make occafionally 
yery great. demands upon their 
candor, gentlenefs, and courtefy, 
exercifing them frequently and ful- 
ly with fuch trials, as require thofe 
fevgal endowments in no {mall 
proportion. 

But are there not alfo faftidious, 
angry, querulential readers? read- 
ers with full ftomachs, who com- 
plain of being furfeited and over- 
loaded with the ftory-telling trafh 
of our circulating libraries ? It can- 
not be altogether denied, but ftill 
they are readers: if the load is fo 
heavy upon them as they pretend 
it is, I will put them in the way 
of getting rid of it, by reviving the 
law of the anciefit Cercetgans, who 
obliged their artifts to hawk about 


their feveral wares, carrying them 
on their- backs till they found pure 
chafers to eafe them of the burden. 
Was this law put in force againft 
authors, few of us, | doubt, would 
be able to ftand under the weight 
of our own unpurchafed works. 
But while the public are con- 
tented with things as they are, 
where is the wonder if the reform 
is never made by us, till they begin 
it in themfelves ? Let their tafe 
lead the fafhion, and our produc. 
tions muft accord toit While the 
Cookeries of Hannah Glaffe out- 
circulate the Commentaries of 


Blackflone, authors will be found, ° 


who prefer the compilation of re- 
ceipts to that ot records, as the ea- 
fier and more profitable tafk of the 
two. If puerilities are pleafing, 
men will write ut puerts placeant. 


64H ED Et G1) Siw — 


REMARKS ov WANT or POLITENESS. 
~$oeoo— 


“Upon familiarity will grow more contempt.” 


O fays poor Slender, in the 
Merry Wives of Windfor: we 

will fee how true his affertion is. 
Beauty and fuperior learning may 
attract the ad miration of a mind, 
but the gentler graces of temper 
and politenefs can alone rivet the 
heart. Frequent deviations from 
the mildrefs and attractions of thefe 
two latter qualifications, will in- 
variably be found, firft, to hurt the 
feelmgs, and at laft finally difguft, 
either the hufband, the friend, or 
the acquaintance. Familiarity un- 
dermines the very foundations of: 
elteem, by prompting the perfon 
who adopts it to throw afide all 
that delicacy and politenefs which 
binds affection by the ftrongeft tie. 
ere are none who more militate 


SHAKESPEAR. 


againft good manners than fome 
married people. I have difcovered 
fo much inattention, and frequent. 


“ly fo much rudenefs from a lady 


to her hufband, that I have often 
been aftonifhed how the flighteft 
refpe& could remain. He may 
exprefs a wifh three or four timesy 
before fhe will attempt to gratify 
it, though fhe would fly at the firk 
hint of a ftranger: the often repe- 
tition of this behavior has caft him 
into the fame line of condu@&, and 
fhe may wade up to her ancles in 
the dirt before he will turn to hand 
her over the kennel. The fame 
effet proceeds from the fame caufe 
between two friends who aé in the 
fame ftile. There aré a thoufand 
little namelefs attentions, too tedi- 
ous 
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like the dew of evening on the 
heart, and infufes into it the undef: 
cribable pleafure of mutual affec- 
tion. A glove raifed from the 
— and prefented in a pecu- 
iar manner by one whom we re- 
gard,will thrill our bofoms with an 
emotion more delightful than 
words can deferibe. I with not 
for ceremony, it ishateful, and af- 
fronting, when addrefled by one 
whom we elteem. I demand that 
fafcinating behavior, which thews 
that we are the principal perfon in 
the mind of him whom we admire. 
I demand the watchful eye which 
dwells on every movement of our 
features. [I demand the heaven- 
tuned voice, which imparts its o- 
pinion with mildnefs and elteem. 
Thefe are the unutterable graces of 
Love, which play about the per- 
fon, and melt the rugged form of 
our natures to fweet urbanity. 
This is that which [ require in all 
the fiations of life. This delicate 
politenefs {prings from the purity 
of the heart, and the ftrength of 
affection : it fpreads the {weet light 
of peace over the happy manfion 
which it inhabits ; and wiiere it 
dwells, love will ever be a refident. 
On the reverfe, familiarity engen- 
ders inattention, difobligingnefs, 
difgut, contempt and hatred ; and, 
in the end, plunges the family 
with wiiom it exifts into all the. dif- 
agreeables of domettic anarchy. 

As IL am talking of politenefs, I 
think ic will not be impertinent to 
mention a fpecies of rudenefs now 
very prevalent among fome young 
men; I mean the affronting fami- 
liarity with which they treat all 
their acquaintance, particularly the 
ladies. Thanks to the refinement 
of the times, many abominable 
cultoms are exploded ; but there 


Remarks on Want of Poltene/t. 


ous for me to mention, which fall 


yet remain fome unpleafant en, 
croachments to be regained. Whe. 
ther it refults from vanity, or a 
wanton breach of good breeding, 
I will not affirm: but if a lady 
happens to fhew one of thefe gen. 
tlemen the flighteft attention, he 
grows abfolutely infolent ; he pla. 
ces himfelf behind her chair in all 
companies, and by that means pre- , 
cludes her from the poffibility of 
difcourfing ireely with her friends, 
He interrupts her in her walks; 
forces his attendance ; and no hints, 
however pointed, can drive him 
from her fide. He ftops not here; 
but, in the impertinence of his heart 
taiks toher with the greateft free. 
dom; and even dares to drop the 
re{pect of calling her by any other 
name thay the plain apellation of 
Mary or Hurriet. This May, pete 
haps, appear a very trifling fubje@ 
to mention in fo public a manner ; 
but many have felt the ill effets 
of fach infolent familiarjty, by its 
impreiling the company, in whofe 
fociety there is this behaviar, with 
improper ideas of the motives, 
Some attribute its rife to a recip- 
rocal affeGtion between the parties; 
and others, not quite fo good na- 
tured, boldly affirm that fuch free- 
doms muft be the refult of great 
indecorums on the fide of the lady. 
Females, who have been thus fitu- 
ated, will be happy to fee that 
thefe deteftable torméntors have an 
opportunity of being told how 
much their impudence difgutts ; 
and, in the end, how much they ex- 
pofe themfelves to a more fevere 
chaftifement, than the reddening 
indignation of the lady, or the 
thickening frowns which fhade her 
brother’s brows. I fhall conclude 


by obferving, that familiarity is 

always the offspring of a low info- 

lent mind ; Ceremony, of one bet- 
ter 
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ter educated, but equally mean 
and undifcriminating ; but polite- 
refs is the child of virtue, elegance, 
and love. And he who aéts by 


her golden precepts, will be in the 
poffeffion of a precious chain, 
which will attract all hearts, and 
bind them firmly to his controul. 


99S EGP OOOO — 


An Entertaining Scens from 


“THE RAG E,’—A Comedy by Reynolds. 


1795: 


re aller 


ScENE. 


IR, your hand—Ready, 
Ging. " aaah: Well! here I 
am—quite eonverted—like father, 
like fon—tell a lie without bluth- 
ing. 
Flafb. Here—TI told you fo — 
ay, ay, | knew the boy would come 
tofomething good at laft—fo my 
dear bov you’ve left off telling the 
truth—fpeaking your mind. 

Gingh, Mum! clofe asthe cab- 
inet-—keep you in my eye—put on 
your face, and do it fo punttually, 
you wouldn’t know young P. O. 
from yourfelf—/(Looking about the 
room ) Zounds! what a fine houfe 
you’ve got ! how its furnithed ! 
what plate! what pictures ! 

Flufb. The refult of trade and 
honeft induftry, Frank—yes—its 
pretty furniture, ifn’t it ? 

Ginch. Pretty furniture ! its fo 
handfome, that except yourfelf, 
curfe me, if I fee a thabby bit in 
the room !—nay, nay, upon my 
foul, I didn’t allude to you; | 
meant Ready. 

Ready. He's at his old tricks 
I fee—as candid as ever. 

Gingh, Plague on’t ! I could bite 
off my tongue, rather than ftop its 
{peaking what I think ! nay, Sir, 
now pray. 

Flufh, Well, well, I excufe this 
once ; | a fhabby bit! however 
we fhall foon fee—how goes on the 
fhop in London. 

Gingh. ‘The fhop ! 

VOL. FIT. F 


Ginouam, Frusu, hit Father, and Reapy, a Clerk. 


Flufh. Ay, the fhop in the city 


that yeu’ve the care of—the linen 


.—the— 


Gingh. Oh, ay : now I recolieét ; 
why, very well upon the whole, I 
believe, Sir—very well—only be- 
tween ourfelves, I am afraid it 
won’t laft! I think we and our 
tricks fhall be found out—you un- 
derftand— 

Flufh. 
frralt— 

Gingh. Softly, fir—foftly—don’t 
put yourfelf ina paffion, and lay 
the blame on me; don’t charge. 
me with our ruin, for every body 
knew my opinion long ago; 
didn’t they, Ready? I told it toa 
thoufand people—fays I, ** fwind- 
ling will never thrive, and I and 
or poor father fhall get duck’d ar 
la Rad 

Flufo. You did! did you? 

Gingh. That I did, fir, and I’lt 
prove I faid fo—the other night 
I flept at the weft end, and two 
friends —diftrefled old officers in 
the army brought their notes to be 
difcounted §ays I, “ gentlemen, 
it won’t do -you'll get a little 
cafh, but a quantity of trumpery, 
nonfenfe, fuch as hams, cheefes, 
prints, linens, and other vegeta- 
bles!” Said they; “we don’t 
know that—we know you and 


Found out! ‘flood, 


your father are two infernal fharp- 


ers, but a guinea now is worth ter 
a 


_ 
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a month hence—fo give us the 
money.” ' 

« Flufh. Well: and you took 
their note, didn’t you? 

Gingh. No, I didn’t—I gave 
them the cath, 4hook the two old 
foldiers by the hand, and faid I 
was tired of fuch d~+—-d fwindling 
practices. 

Ready. "This is fad work, Mr. 
Gingham—you’ll never be at the 
top, of your profeffion. 

Gingh. ‘The top!. Oh, what, 
the pillory ? no—1 leave that to 
you, Ready ! 

Flufh. Was.there ever fuch 2 
fcofndrel ?—but we’ll hear more. 
(afide)—So, you fleep at the weft 
end of the town, do you? 

Gingh. Always—its vulgar to 
be in the city of an evening; be- 
fides, I like to walk in Kenfingtcn 
gardens in the morning—-You 
Know Kenfington gardens, father— 
the place where there’s fuch a 
mixture of green leaves and brown 
powder—of blue violets and yel- 
low fhoes; and where there’s fuch 
a crowd, that to get air and exer- 
cife you ftand a chance of broken 
bones and fuffocation !—Well !— 
there I ftrut away, my boys— 

Flufh, You do—do you ?—I 
can hardly keep my hands off the 
rafcal—Se then, [ fuppofe the mo- 
ment my back was turn’d, you 
never thought of bufinefs. 

Gingh. Bufinefs! no, never— 
did I Ready ? I recolleéted my fath- 
er played the fame game before 
me ; that when he was clerk at the 
lottery-office, at billiards all the 
morning, and at hazard all the 
evening —therefore, fays I, where’s 
the difference?—none! but that 
he had the policy to conceal his 
tricks, and I the folly to thew 
mine.——-Hah! I’m right—i't I 

Ready? 


Flufh. You villian !—~is’ this: 
your reformation? not even to 
corceal your own faults, muth 
more mine-~Expofe my character, 
neglect my trade, and ftrut away in 
Kenfington gardens! I have done 
with you—from the country you 
came, and to the country you fhall 
return——Speak the truth, indeed! 
Zounds ! firrah, what has truthto 
do with money lending! 

[ Here Ready exit. 
Enter Clara Sedley. 

Clara. Oh, Guardy—I’m juk 
come to Bath with Mr, and Mrs, 
Darnley —we are all on a vifit at 
Sir George Gauntlet’s,and—/(/eeing 
Gingham, fhe flops. ) 

Flufe. 1t’s only my fon, Clara, 
—a fimple, foolifh young man. 

Gingh. (Bowing to her) More 
knave than fool, upon’ my honor, 
ma’am. 

Clara. | The gentleman don’t 
praife himfelf, I fee, Mr. Fiuth. 

Gingh. No, ma’am—Nor do I 
know any body that will praife me 
--unlefs my father, indeed. 

Flufh. Silence, Sir !—well; but 
about the rural pair, my dear ward; 
do you know I have a great regard 
for Mr. and Mrs. Darnley? 

Clara. Have you? I’m vaflly 
giad of that—for your joint guar- 
dian, Sir Paul, is fo employed in 
feeking for his loft child, that he 
has forgot his promife to aflit 
Darnley ; therefore | want you to 
do him a favour. 

Flush. A favour!—He may 
command me. 

Clara. ‘The cafe is this—his in- 
creafe of family has fo enlarged 
his expettces, that he has thoughts 
of returning to the army—Sir 
George has promifed to procure 
him a company, but Mrs. Darnley 
not chioofing he fhould owe his pro- 
motion to him, wifhes he fh «id 

purchafe ; 
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purchafe; now, Guardy, If you 
would lend him two hundred 
pounds. 

Flufo. Two hundred pounds, 
child! 

Gingh. Ay, two hundred pounds, 
father ! 

Flufs. Who bid you fpeak,, fir ? 
Why, Clara, in money matters, 
there is an etiquette. 

Clara. True, but this is your 
friend. 

Gingh. So it is, ma’am: the man 
he has a great regard for. 

Glara. And when you confider 
the charms of Mrs. Darnley, and 
the wants of her children. 

Gingh. He can’t refufe, Ma’am 
—indeed he don’t underftand it— 
and therefore as I fee he means to 
grant the favour, I’ll fave him the 
trouble of putting his hand in his 
pocket—Here, Ma’am ! (taking out 
bank notes) here are two bank notes 
of a hundredeach—they belong to 
Mr. Fluth. Now they belong to 
Mr. Darnley—Flufh gets in his 
way, and prevents Clara’s taking 
them)—"e begs you'll give them 
to his friend—and prefent his com- 
pliments and fay, he’ll double the 
fum. 

Flufh Stand off—ftand off, or 
by heavens l’il— 

Gingh. (Ofering Clara the notes 
acrofs his father) Double the fum 
whenever called upon, ma’am. 

Flufo. Hold your tongue, or Pll 
knock it down yourthroat, firrah— 
I fay, Clara, in the way of butfinefs, 
I’ve no objection todo Mr. Darn- 
ley a fervice; that is, if I can 
make a profit by it—firft he fhould 
fend me his note. 

Clara. Hereit is, fir. ( Giving 
it to Flufb.) 

Flufo. That’s right—now we 
can proceed—here, Sir—( giving the 
note to Gingham) take the note to 
my agent, and tell him to give 


ol 


ead 


Mr. Darnley thirty pounds—I can 
afford it. 

Gingh. This is too bad—Take 
in his own friend, and aman with 
a family, (afde) fir,a word if you 
pleafe—I told you. we were all 
blown up-—now, here’s an oppor- 
tunity for retrieving our reputation, 
lend him the two bundred pounds 
—prove, for once, we can behave 
like gentlemen, and hark’ye—we 
fhant reach the top.of the profef- 
fion, (Putting up dis neckcloth ) 

Flufh. ‘Luis ig beyond bearing — 
quit the room directly —’fdeath !— 
leave my houfe, fir—begone |—I 
dilfinherit you--I— 

Clara. Lord!—why fo angry, 
guardian? I’m fure he is a good 
young man, and as warm in his 
heart— 

Flufh, Warm in his heart !-— 
nonfenfe—will he be warm in the 
funds ? No, never—while he is fo 
candid, fo— 

Clara. Not while he is candid, 
fir? 

Flufh. No-—do you think I 
made my fortune by candour or 
opennefs? anfwer me, fir—did I 
ever get a fhilling by {peaking the 
truth—{fpeak ! 

Gingh. (dn a@ melancholy voice) 
No, fir, I never faid you did—T[I 
know to the contrary, fir; madam, 
I’m of a communicative difpofition, 
I own; but there are many fecrets 
of my father’s I never blabb’d. 

Flufo. Are there, fir? 

Gingh. Yes, what there are, fir. 

Flufh. I don’t rocolle& them. 

Gingh. Don’t you ? Why, now, 
did | ever mention, fir, that you 
got theie pictures by fuing out an 
execution ? That you got that plate 
by its being pawned to you for 
half its value; that you intrigue 
with a female money lender; and 
that the lait time you were made 
bankrupt, you Went to get your 
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certificate figned in a new vis-a-vis ? 
did I, or will 1 ever mention thefe 
things ? 

Flush. Begone, fir—1’ll never fee 
you more—yet, ftay—you have pa- 
persin your poffeflion——meet me in 
an hour’s time at my agent’s, fir, 
at Mr. Ready’s. 

Gingh. Forgive me this once, 
father--I’ll never let the cat out 
any more. 

Flufh. No, fir, Vil never forgive 
yout=! am engaged fir, and you 
know we great men are feie& in 
our company. 

Gingh. Well, if it muft be for 
farewell, father, the world is all 
before me, and what trade to fol 
low, heaven only knows. Good 
bye, madam !==your fex, will never 
befriend me, becaufe I can’t keep 
a fecret, you fee. 

Clara. 1 will befriend you, fir ; 
for while there is fo much decep- 
tion and hypocrify in the world, it 

would indeed be unjuft not to ap- 
prove fuch franknefs and honefty. 
Guardy, let me intercede for him, 
Vil anfwer for his condud. 

Gingh. Aye, and if IE ever men- 
tion ducking or fwindling again== 
There! you fee he is fixed, ma’am. 

Clara. At prefent he is, there- 
fore leave him, perhaps by the 
time you meet him at the agent’s, 
I thall have talked him into good 
humour. Adieu! depend on’t I 
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fhan’t forget your generous intey. 
tions. 

Gingh. Nor fhall I yours ; ang 
if ever my father pardons==but [ 
fee he’s more and more angry, fo I 
take my leave. May every blef. 
fing attend yous=may you meet 
with a heart as liberal as your 
OwN==May your coulin’s diftreffes 
vanifha=may. your guardian once 
more value a fon, who can’t help 
{peaking the truth for the foul of 
him. 

[ Exit. 

Clara. Upon my word, he’sa 
charming man! and pardon him, 
you mutt, Guardy, if it’s only w 
pleafe me. 

Flufh. No, Pm determined- 

Enter a Servant. 

Servant. The dinner’s ready. 

Flufh. Come, Clara, you fhall 
dine with me; 1 want to talk to 
you, and if Ecould fee my joint 
guardian, Sir Paul== 

Clara. 1 met him at your door 
==he’s only juft gone by. 

Flufh Jult gone by! that’sa 
miftake ; for the old beau has been 
gone by thefe thirty years: how- 
ever come in==come and eat and 
drink what you like. Call for Bur- 
gundy, Champagne or Tokay== 
Ay, call for Tokay at a guinea 2 
pint; I can afford it, my dear 
ward, I can afford it. 

[ Exeunt. 








Lerrzer rroM AMELIA wv EUGENIO, 
With fome ConsoLatory VERszS. 


“ MY BEST OF FRIENDS, 


“ ND does the little vifta ia 

the wood begin to look de- 
lightful ? Then does every place 
elie begin to look dull to me; for 
no place has attractions for Ame- 
* . lia, but where fhe can imagine the 


prefepce af Eugenio, My father 


promifes to bring me ina fortnight 
to fee you, and in the mean time I 
mutt be fatisfied of thinking of 
you ; yet think of you I cannot 
with all that perfect delight with 
‘which your image ufed to fill my 
bofom, as long as you continue to 
cherifh this penfivenets of difpol- 
tion, 
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tion, andto dip all your thoughts 
in this melancholy die. Why tra- 
vel into the land of dreams for to- 
pics of forrow, and thence tranf- 
plent into our minds thefe thadowy 
griefs, while fo many fubftantial 
joys await us, and while genial 
hopes and native pleafures {pring 
upin gay luxurianee before our 
feet ? My dear friend, your mind 
is too highly wrought for the relifh 
of actual pleafure, and the objedis 
of common life. Oh, how I with 
you could a little unrefine your- 
felf, and reduce to a lower pitch 
thofe high tones of feeling that ne- 
vercan harmonize with the mea- 
furesof our condition, and our al- 
lotment here! Ass of late you have 
fometimes complained of debility 
of nerves, accept my recipe: in- 
ftead of repofing on the ftrength 
of a fragil philofophy, and main- 
taining the Rruggle alone, call to 
your aid the practical confolations 
of bufinefs and amufement ; build 
more upon the iuccefs of diverfion 
than oppofition, and ftudy there- 
fore to mae a dexterous retreat 
than a defperate defence. In the 
mean time accept of this little po- 
em, which has been given to my 
father by one of his friends, and 
which is fomewhat applicable to 
your particular cafe.” 


“Say Henry, fhou!ld aman of mind 
“Sigh o’er his brittk cruft, 


“Or grieve’ becaufe it is not join’d 
“ To fibres more robuft? 


“Look round with philofophic ken, 
“ Through Nature’s works below, 
“From very atoms up to men, 
“ You'll find it order’d fo 


“ That much of all we choiceft hold, 
“Admire with one acclaim, 

“Ts ot a delicater mould, 
“ And of a fecbler frame: 


“ Look at the bird* of gloffieft wings, 
“ Yet fweeter tafte than plume, 

“ That feuds, that murmurs, fips and fings 
“ And feafts upon perfume. 


** Look at the rofe his bill invades 
“ With eager wanton ftrife ; 

“ On what a flender ftem it fades, 
* And bluthes out its life! 


* Look at bent lillies as you wail, 
“ How elegantly thin! 

“ Yet weil that fragrance from their ftalk 
“* Proclaims the power within, 


* Look atthe fex whofe form may vaunt 
“ More grace than bird or rofe ; 

“ What fine infirmities enchant, 
“ What frailty charms in thote! 


“ Fxamin¢ men, the world around, 
“ That fore with gen’rous aim ; 

“ How few with rugged firength abound 
“In fibre,or in frame ! 


“ Great fouls with energetic thought, 
“ Wear out their fhell of clay ; 
Yet at each crevice light is caught, 
“ Till all is mental day. 


“ Then, Hemry, let no man of mind 
“ Sigh o’er his brittle cruft, 

“ Or grieve becaule it is not join’d 
“ To fibres ntore robufl.” 


—— 8 E4ESE | CD YR Siw-e ce 


A LETTER from the ABBE CESSAROTTI, 
( The Italian Tranflater of Osstn’s Poems.) 
to Me. MACPHERSON. 


° 
ERMIT meand allItaly tocon- 
gratulate you on your difcovery 
of a new poetic world, and on the 
Precious treafures with which you 


enriched elegant liberature. You 
have every claim on the gratitude 
of your country, and the public 
owes you much, for your travelf 
and 
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and other works ; it is better than 
to have brought us a barren plant 
or a.rufty medal. No:.L cannot 
recovertmy extacy : your Offin de-* 
lights me; Morvenis become my 
Parnaffas,; and Laura my Hippo- 
crene. I always admire your he- 
roes, lamufe myfelf with thofe ad- 
mirable fons ot the fong ; ‘I follow 
them from ‘hill to hill ; and -your 
rocks covered with tufted oaks and 
fogs, your (tormy heavens, roaring 
torrents, barren deferts, your mea- 
dows which are only adorned-with 
thiftles; all that great and gloomy 
fpectacle is more delightful toomy 
fight. than the Ifland of Calypfo, 
or the gardens of Alcinous. © The 
prefeience of ancient and modern 
poetry has been difputed for a long 
time, perhaps with more envy 
than candor. Odlian, I believe, 
will have the fuperiority in -the 
firt, without letting the fticklers of 
the ancients gain by it: It fhews, 
by its example, how much natur- 
al and fentimental poetry exceeds 
confidered and ftudied poetry, 
which feems to be the lot of the 
modern poets; but if it demon. 
{trate the fuperiority of ancient po- 
etry, it thews us alfo the defects of 
the ancient poets better than all 
the critics. Scotland has difcover- 
ed tous a Homer, who neither 
flumbers nor babbles, neither rough 
nor languid, ever fublime and fim- 
ple, rapid, concife, even and diver- 
fified: but iz does not belong to 
me to make the euology of Ofian 
to him who has known fo well how 
to tranflate him with fo much 
force and precifion as to be taken 
for himfelf: I will rather fay, fir, 
that, in following your Reps, I 
mean, alio, to convey this copy of 
verfes into my mother-tongue, that 
is to fay, into Italian blank verfe, 
though I do not flatter myfelf of 


Letter from the Abbe Ceffarotti. 


approaching the inimitable beauties 
of this great genius; but I 

by thefe means tofill up the better 
fpirit of my model, and to adopt its 
forms-—bat I mutt fay more, fir; 
do you know that this poet has ex. 
cited here terrible fquabbles 2. 
The antiquity of Offian has here 
many unbelievers, particularly a. 


-mong the learned : they altercate, 


they fly into paflions, they try one 
in all forms, and they make game 
of me, who ingenuoufly yield to 
the {nare, and believe it ancient on 
your word: in truth, it would not 
be an eafy talk to impofe upon 
thofe gentlemen ; they are almoft 
all in the fate of thofe Theilalians, 
who; as Simonides faid of them, 
were too foolith ta be the. dupes of 
poetical illufions. Woe to all 
thofe who argue but for want of 
fentiment ! However, thefe ate 
fincere :. there are others who do 
not act fo ingenuoufly, who fay 
that Ofian is a Barbarian; he is 
ignorant of Greek and Latin, he 
knows not the myfteries of my- 
thology, he has not read the Poet- 
ics of Ariltotle, and he dares make 
epic poems, and, what is worte, 
without machinery, and without 
allegory. Neverthelefs, they cry 
him up; they dare compare him 
with Homer; but the compariion 
does not always turn to the ad. 
vantage of the Greek poet.—It 1s 
a pity !—What can one do?—One 
need but fuppofe that this work is 
invented by a modern to make it 
immediately fall to the ground. 
For you know very weil, Sir, that 
thofe critics have demonttrated, 
that the moderns will never, make 
any thing worth while, unlefs they 
plunder the ancients. One thay 
in vain fix their attention to 


the brilliant beauties of this poc- 
fee noth- 
ing 


try, and they are able t 
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ing in it; they tell you, asa felf- 
faiicient anfwer,—-it\ is mddérn. 
Amonz thofe perfons fo prepoffefied 
with. their foolith, prejudices, there 
are fome of good fenfe and wit, to 
yhom all this conteft‘is ‘perfe€lly 
indifferent ;. who, belidéé, would 
not be forry to. be, indebted to our 
own time for this excellent produc- 
tion; and who would’ find much 
more fire of mind in a modern who 
would have known how to write 
after che manner of Olan, than as 
Offian himfelf. For my part, if 
I wert-allowed to doubt after your 
evidence, I fhould tell you, Sir, that 
as I obferve in this poefy a dignity 
and fimplicity which of themfelves 
bear the ftrongelt impreffion of 
nature, I find init alfo, fuch a del- 
icacy of wit, a difpofitien fo gently 
itregular, fo wife a circum{pectioa 
in the boldeft flights, fo conflant 
and copious a precifion, fo juft an 
accuracy, to feize that precious 
medium fo difficult to keep; in 
fhort, fo delicate and fo judicious a 
choice of objeéts and characters, 
that all this feems to indicate the 


moft confummate art in knowing 
how to purge ature without 
touching it: whatever one may 
think of it, it is in every fenfe fur- 
ptifing ; but we know that modern 
Bfitain is fruitful im wonderful 
wits; and jt may be! doubted 
whether Scotland in the ihird cen- 
tury was not. But for reafons, 
fcruple or indulgence for the weak. 
nefs of others, I cannot help, Sir, 
making an inquiry of you (which 
Ibeg you will not think prefum- 
ing): candidly, Sir, am I to ad- 
mire youas a man full of know- 
ledge and wit, or am I to venerate 
you as the greateft painter in na- 
ture? If it is fo, I fhall be far 
from being angry, like Sealiger 
with Muret.. LetOffian be ancient 
or not, he will always be fo by his 
ftyle: thofe who judge of'him by 
this fide, may. be very fure of not 
being miftaken.—However, fir, if 
my boldnefs or prefumption will 
obtain me the honor of an anfwer 
from you, [ fhall always taink that 
I have gained much by it. 


' 


— IDI OOQ HOt 
An APPROVED RECEIPT roPRESERVE BUTTER. 


BY DR. ANDERSON. 


AKE two parts of the beft 
common falt, one part fugar, 
and one part falt-petre, beat them 
up together, and blend the whole 
completely. Take one ounce of 
this compofition for every fixteen 
ounces of butter, work it well into 
the mafs, and clofe it up for ufe. 
No fimple improvement in econ- 
omies is greater than this, when 
compared with the ufual method of 
curing butter by means of common 
falt alone. In any open market 
the one would fell for thirty per 
cent more than the othér. The 
butter thus cured, appears of arich 


marrowy confiftence, and fine 
colour, and never acquires a brittle 
hardnefs, nor taftes falt like the 
other, which has the appearance ot 
tallow. 

Butter cured by this new meth- 
od mutt not be opened for ufe in a 
month after it is made up. 

The practice of keeping milk in 
leaden vefiels, and of falting but- 
ter in ftone jars, &c. is very detri- 
mental; the well-known effeéts of 
the poifon of lead.are, bodily de- 
bility, palfy, death.—The ufe of 
wooden veilels for thefe purpofes is 


moft whole{ome, and more cleanly, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ATHANIEL BRASSEY HALHED, Efq : member of Parlia- 
ment, &c. is the warm and attentive patron and vindicator of the 
pretended prophet, Ricnarp Brotuers. Mr Hatnen has written 
much in illuftration and confirmation of this pretender. Mr. Broruzrs 
has no pretenfions to literature . But to fee a gentleman eminent for his 
mental abilities, and extenfive attainments in claflical, and Particularly 
in oriental, literature and {cience ; to behold fuch a mana convert tothe 
unparalleled reveries of the phrophet of Paddington, is an objc& of fuch 
novel appearance that we are almoft at a lofs for words to exprefs our 
farprife, and indeed concern, on the occafion. Whata ftrange alliance is 
here between knowledge, tafte, wit,—and ignorance, infatuation, and 
perhaps infanity ‘ 

Mr. Port, in fumming up the incongruities and failings of Mr. Ap. 
prison, with refped to that mifunderftanding which at one time fubfifled 
between thofe two accomplifhed votaries of the Males, fays : 

«“ Who would not laugh, if fuch a man there be? 

Who would not weep, if Arricus were he ?” 

In the extraordinary cafe of which we are fpeaking there is no room 
for laughter: but who would not qeep indeed if fuch a manas Mr, Hat. 
wep were really in the fituation which every one who reads his “ telti- 
mony” mutt imagine, who knows that he is frious in the avowal of his 


firm beliefin the prophecies and pretenfions of Ricuarp Baroruetrs ! 
Monthly Review, March, 1795. 


Mr. Hatnep, in a work entitled “ A calculation on the commence. 
ment of the millenium,” fixed upon the roth of nov. 1793, at funrife for 
the beginning of this wighty {cene at Jerufalem. It is hoped thatthe 
falfity of his calculation may convince him of the falfity of his creed. 

The famous prophet Ricnharp Broruers, who impioufly itiles him. 
felf “ the nephew of GOD,” is a native of Placentia in Newfoinéland. 


AMONG the fongfters of the feafon a bird of note has appeared be- 
fore unheard of the wilds of America. The gales of evening waft to us 
the tuneful ftrain. To drop the metaphor, the public ear is to be har- 
monized, and the public tafte refined by a periodical publication under the 
title of the “ Nightingale.” . To this ingenious work it isfaidthat Joux 
Larunrop, jun. efq. contributes his talents and labor as editor. 
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TRANSCRIBED for the MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE, 


oO F FT £2, 


An ODE, 


ISGUIS’D, laft night, I ruth’d from home, 
To feek the palace of my foul ; 
I reach'd by filent fteps the dome, 
And to her chamber /o/tly ftole. 


On a gay various couch reclin’d, 
In {weet repofe, | daw the maid ; 
My breaft, like afpins to the wind, 
To love's alarum /o/ily play’d. 


Two fingers, then, to half expanfe, 
I trembling op’d—with fear opprefs’d, 
With thefe I pull’d her veil afkanee, 
Then /oftly drew her to my breaft. 


Who art thou, wretch ! my angel cri’d, 
Whifp’ring I faid—thy flave—thy {wain; 
But huth my love, forbare to chide; 
Speak /oftly left fome hear the ftrain. 


Trembling with love, with hope and fear, 
At length her ruby lips I prefs’d! 

Sweet kiifes oft—mellifluous—dear— 
Softly I faatch’'d—was /oftly blefs’d 


_O let me now inflam'd I faid, 


My idol clafp within thefe arms 5 
Remove the light, deep figh’d the maid, 
Come /2fty come, prevent alarms. 


Now by her fide with blifs I glow’d— 
Swift flew the night in amorous play; 
At length the morning herald crow’d, 
When /oftly theace | beat my way. 
TRANSRCJBED 
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“RANSCRIBED for the MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 


Major ANDRE’s affeétionate FAREWEL. 















BY MISS SEWARDs 





In this (uffufion of bereic tendernefs, eur feelings are wrought up ta the bighsA 

pitsh of fympathstic enthufiafin, by the irrefiflible fisfes of filial piety, frae 
ternal affcétion,rending agonies of faithful difappointed love, and glowing 
patriotic ardor, which alternately burft, with almoft overwhelming inflae 
ence, upon the magnanimous foul of the departing bero. 

















Hoxora loft !=-my happy rival’s bride! 
Swell ye full fails, and roll thou mighty tide ! 
O’er the dark waves forfaken ANpRre bear, 
Amid the rolling thunders of the war. 

To win bright glory from my country’s foes, 
E’en in this ire of love my bofom glows. 

I quit the fong, the pencil, and the lyre, 
White robes of peace and pleafure’s foft attire, 
To feize the fword, and mount the rapid car 
In all the proud habiliments of war, 

Honora loft! 1 woo a fterner bride, 

The arm’d Bellona calls me to her fide. 

Harth i: the mutic of our marriage ftrain ; 

It breaths in thunder from the weftern plain ! 
Wide o'er the wat’ry world its echos roll, 
And roufe each latent ardor of my foul. 

And tho’ unlike the foft melodious lay, 

That gaily work’d Honora’s nuptial day, 

Its deeper tones fhall whifper, ere they ceafe, 
More genuine tranfport, and more lafting peace. 

My lovely filters! who were wont to twine 
Your foul's foft feelings with each with of mine 
Shall, when this breaft beats high at glory’s call, 
From you; mild eyes the fhowers of forrow fall ? 
The hight of excellence that tound you glows, 
Decks with reflected beams, your brother's brows. 
Oh! may his fame in fome diftinguifhd day, 
Pour on that excellence a brighter ray! 

Dim clouds of woe ; ye veil each {prightly grace 
That us'd to fparkle in Maria’s face. 

My tuneful Anna to her lute complains, 

But grief’s fond throbs ameft the parting {trains. 
Fair as the filver bloffem on the thorn, 

Soft as the {pirit of the vernal morn, 

Louifa chafe thefe trembling fears, that prove 
The ungovern’d tefrors of a fifter’s love. 

They bend thy fweet head, like yon lucid flower, 
That fhrinks and fades beneath the fummer’s fhower. 
Oh! fmile. my fifters, on this deftin’d dav, 

And with the radient omen glide my way ! 

And thou, my brother, gentle as the gale 
Whofe breath perfumes anew the bloffom'd vale ! 
Yet quick of fpirit asthe ele&tric beam, 

When from the cloulds its darling lightniags ftream 
Soothe with inceffant care our mother’s woes, 


And bufh her amxious fighs to foft repofe. 
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And be ye fure, when diftant far | ftray, 
To fhare the dangers of the arduous day, 
Your tender faithful amity thal! reft 

The laft dear record of my fait! ful breaft. 

Oh ! graceful prieftefs, at the fane of truth, 
Friend of my (oul and guardian of my youth. 
Skill’d.to convert the duty to the choice, 

My gentle mother ! in whofe mekting voice, 

‘The virtuous precepts, that perpetual flow’d, 

With mufic warbled and with beauty glow’d. 

Thy tears ! O heaven! not drops of moulten lead, 
Pour'd on thy haplefs fon’s devoted head, 

With keener imart had each fenfation torn! 

They wake the nerve, where agonies are borne! 
But oh! reftrain me not—thy tender ftrife, 

What would it fave? Alas! thy Andre's life. 

Oh what a weary pilgrimage ‘twould prove, 
Strew'd with the thorns ot difappointed love ; 
Ne’er can he break the charm whofe fond controul, 
By habit rooted, lords it o'er his foul. 

If here he languifh in inglorious eafe, 

Where {cience palls and pleafures ceafe to pleafe, 
°Tis nought but glory with her potent ray 

Can chafe the clouds that darken all his way. 

Then dry thofe pearly drops that wildly flow, 
Nor fnatch the laurel from my youthful brow. 
The rebcl ftandard blazes to the noon, 

And glory’s path is bright before thy fon. 
Then join thy voice—and thou with heaven ordain, 
‘While Andre lives, he may not live in vain. 


—s = 
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By Mifs Hannan Moore, on the author of fome charming 


veriecs :— 





“ Sacred to the memory 
of the Rev. SAMUEL LOVE, A. M. 
Fellow of Baliol College Oxford ; 
and one of the minor canons of this cathedral, 
who died 18th October, 1773, aged 29. 
When worthlefs grandeur fills the embellifh’d urn, 
No poignant gricf attends the fable bier ; 
But when diftingu:th’d excellence wé mourn, 
Deep is the forrow, genuine is the tear. 
Stranger! fhould’ftthou approach this awful fhrine 
The merits of the honor’d dead to feck ; 
The friend, the fon, the chriftian, the divine, 
Let thofe who knew him, thofe who lov’d him fpeak. 
Oh ! let them in fome paufe of anguith fay 
What zeal infpir'd what faith eolarg’d his breaft ; 
How foon th’ unfetter‘d fpirit wing’d his way 
From earth to heaven, from bleffing to be bleft. 
— fhis monument is erected. — 
By fome intimate friends of the deceafed, 
as a teft mony 
ofhis worth, and their efteem.” 
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Selected Poetry. | 
The Union of FANCY and GENIUS, 


FROM POIMS BY THE REV. J. BIDLAEK, 1794. 


‘ HEN Time was young,undifciplin’d mankind, 
E’er letters yet their manners had refin’d, 

Fancy, a bafhful nymph, had fix’d her feat, 

Amid the windings of a fill retreat ; 

In wilds embofom’d and with woods p’ergrown, 

Where ne’er the buly fteps of man were known ; 

Where noify Interruption never came, 

Nor ever Echo hail’d one focial name. 

Amid thefe thades ’twas her delight to dwell 

And moufe within her folitary cell, 

To reach that cell a fecret paflage wound, 

By goats, the mountain wanderers, only found ; 

Which hunting danger o’er the rocky fleep, 

Defied the horrors of the nether deep. 

Around the flaunting honey-fuckle flung 

Its wreathing arms, and in rich clufters hung. 

And flowers tantaftic of all oders gay, 

Weare emulous their blofsoms to difplay ; 

Wild fruitsadorn’d the loaded trees around, 

And the wood-ftrawberry bluth’d upon the ground. 

Large was the cave within ; its rugged fides 

In cryftal chain’d the moifture’s dr pping tides. 

Phofphoric bodies fpread around their light, 

And made the place in native fplendor bright, 

Here golden veins their mazy luftre thew’d, 

Rich dimonds blaz’d and ruddy rubies grow’d ; 

The emerald’s green, the amethyft’s flrong blue, 

The yellow topaz, mix’d their various hue ; 

In magic colors fhed a day their own, 


‘And in an ever-changing brilliance fhone. 


Oft on her couch the nymph in lifllefs eafe, 

Would fleeping wafte the fultry fammer’s days ; 

Ono light tranfparent wings while ftreams flew round, 
And thook from murmuring air a lulling found. 

Thick dancing feen in noon-day’s yellow beam, 

The million infects gayly coloured gleam. 

So frequent {parks, - circling wheel difplays, 

And gilds the night with artificial rays. 

The nymph had various taftes ; fhe would delight 
Tafit by glowing embers in the night, t 
And picture figures in the changing light, 

Then mufing oft the firay’d abroad at eve, 

To note what thapes the floating clouds could give ; 
Sometimes the fought the depths of nightly fhade, 

Or watch’d the moon-beams fleeping on the glade ; 
Or idly view’d in air the bubbles float, 

Or liften’d to the bathful.cuckoo’s note ; 






Or 
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Or pleas’d wou'd fee the ftream mead’ring glide, 


And playful fun-beams dancing on the tide ; 

Full oft the fray’d deep roaring torrents near ; 

In filence then repos’d her lif’ning ear, 

And on the ground tocatch eath found would lay, 
And fhake at every trem’bling of the fpray. 

Penfive o’er midnight graves alone fhe trod, 
Diflurbing ghofts amid.their lone abode ; 

Or oft by peacocks drawn in ambient air, 

While as a tempef? rufh’d her rapid car, 

To diftant climes on wings of re would ftray, 
Or in the northern lights amufive play. 

Gay were her fteps, when earth became her care 3 
Eafe mov’d her limbs, and all her forms were fair. 
Her robe, dyed in the rainbow, at each view, 

With varied tiffue fhone ond colors new. 

Jt chanc’d as once, the nymph, intent to ftray, 
‘Walk’d forth to tafte the fweets of blooming May, 
Gewius, the elder born of light, furvey’d 

The various beauties of the matchlefs maid. 

High on a mountain’s top he fat and faw, 

The light fantaftic nymph her figures draw, t 
And give a varied grace to beauty’s happieft law, 
Love in the inftant all her bofom fir’d, 

And playing there each tender with infpir’d. 

A veil of filver-light his figure bound, 

And circling rays of gold his temples crown’d, 

Lit in the fun, a torch his hand futtain’d, 

The emblem of the power, which he maintain’d. 
When touch’d by this, the foul afcends on high 
And dull obftructions yield, though loth to fly, i 
And vainly ’gainft its fpeed their weight apply, 
Loofe were his limbs, by no clofe garments brac’d, 
Two amply fpreading wings his fhoulders grac’d, 
With thefe,through heaven he ftretch’d his bolder flight, 
Or pierc’d in central earth, the depths of night. 
Beyond the fun his courfe would oft afpire, 

Swift as the meflage of ele@ric fire. 

Wifdom was his: yet his ambitious mind, 
Difdain’d by vulgar laws to be confin’d. 

And what, perhaps, much more might pleafe the fair, 
Beauty his form adorn’d and grace his air. 

Soon to the nymph he made his pafflion known ; 
Nor loth the nymph an equal flame to own. 

Not long when both were pleas’d, nor heeded law, 
Delay, or form, the hours of courthhip faw, 

The nuptial rites perform’d, then Fancy’s cave 
“A bleft retreat to happy Genrvs gave.” 


EPITAPH. 
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VERSES, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE PERSIAN, 


BY SIR WILLIAM JONES, 


HS how yon reed, in fadly-pleafing tales, 

Departed blifs and prefent woe bewails— 

* With me from native bank untimely torn, 
Love-warbling yout!s and foft-ey'd virgins mourn. 
Oh ! let the heart, by fatal abfence rent, 

Feel what I fing, and bleed when I lIament, 

Who roams in exile from his parent bow'r, 
Pants to retufn, and chides each ling ring hour ! 
My note, in circles of the great and gay, 

Have hail’d the rifing, cheer’d the cloting day: 
Each in my fond affections claim’d a part, 

But none difcern’d the tecret of my hcart— 
What though my ftrains and forrows flow combin'’d, 
Yet ears are flow, and carnal eyes are blind, 

Free through each mortal form the fpirits roll, 
But fighs avail not ; can we fee the oul. 

Such notes breath’d gently from yon vocal frame : 
Breath’d, faid ?—no : ‘twas all-enliv'ning faut. 
*Tis Love that fills the reed with warmth divine, 
*Tis Love that f{parkles in the rofy wine. 

Me, plaintive wand’rer from my peericfs maid, 
The reed has fir'd, and all my foul betray'd. 

He gives the bane, and he with balfam cures, 
Afflidts, yet foothes; impatlions, yet allurcs. 
Delightful pangs his am’rous tales prolong, 

And Laili’s frantic paflion lives in f ng. 

Not he who reafons beft this wifdom knows ; 
Ears only drink what rapt’rous tongues difclofe ; 
Nor fruitlefs deem the reed’s beart-piercing pain ; 
See fweetnefs dropping from the parted cane. 
Alternate hope and fear my days divide, 

1 courted grief, and anguifh was my bride. 

Flow on, fad ftream ot life, I {mile fecure ; 

Thou livett(—thou, the pureft of the pure, 

Rife vig’rous youth, be free, be nobly bold ; 

; Shall chains confine you, though they blaze with gold ; 
Go,to your vale the gather’d main convey, 
What te ftores, the pittance ofa day; 
New plans fer wealth your fancies would invent, 
Yet fhells, to nourith pearls muft be content, 
The man, whofe robe Love's purple arrows rend, 

Bids av’rice reft, and toils tumultuous end. 

Hail, heavenly love, true fource of endiefs gains, 
Thy balm reftores me, and thy fkill fuftains. 

© more than Galen learn’d, than Plato wife, 
My guide, my law, my joy fupreme, arife ; 

Love warms this frigid clay with myftic fire, 
And dancing mountains leap with young detire. 
Bleft is the foul that fwims in feas of love, 

And iong this life fuftain’d by food above, 

With forms imperfec& can perfection dwell ? 
Here paufe my fong; and thou, vain world farewell ! 
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‘ PREDICTIONS or roe MESSIAH. 


FROM A POEM OF MISS SCOTT. | 
—$hbS— 
“¥ N all the pomp of verfe, in times of old, 
The bard divine thy myftic birth foretold, 

And fung, in rapture’s animating ftrain, 
The peaceful glories of thy promis’d reign. 

‘«« Bright Morning Star! from thy refplendent ray 
Shall darkling man derive celeftial day ; 
Wide fhali thy renovating light expand, 
And cheer, ere time expire, each diltant land. | 

“« Mild Prince of Peace ! where’er thy banners fpread, 
Triumphing virtue fhall ere&t her head ; 
Arm’d with the conqu’ring energy of God, 
Thy hand fhall break oppreflion’s iron rod ! 
Watr’s brazen trump no more the ear fhall wound, : 
Nor earth, her bleeding children’s groans refound ; 
Each hoftile nation fhall thy laws obey, 
And owe the meek Meffiah’s gentle fway. 

* Thy life’s firft dawn, angelic voices fung ; 
To joy’s bold notes their golden harps they itrung ; 
And while the fwift-wing’d meflengers of love, 
Lightfome as air, defcended from above, 
A radiance round them fhone more richly bright 
Than day’s gay erb inits meri dian height ; 
Its dazzling beams the watchful fhepherds faw, 
And gaz’d, and trembled with unwonted awe.” 





“EXTEM POR E,.” 


On reading the lines, in the laft Magazine, written by a@ lady on leading 
Milfs Seward’s Poems io Amicus. 


I’ thou, by right, that fignature* didft ule 
Which underneath thy 4d/y lines we trace, 
Thy “ with” were vain” indeed; HER happy mufe 
Combines with Seward's glow Anna Matilda’s grace. 
MATHO, 











* Amanda 


pn 


Fe ee we ary Ie 


fa gentle primrofe of the vale, 

Whofe tender bloom rude winds affail, 
Drops its meak leaves, and fearce fuftains 
The night's chillfaow and beating rains. 





"Tis paft—the morn returns—fweet {pring 
Is come—and hills and valleys fing— 
But low the gentle primrofe lies ; 
No more to bloom, ao more to rife ! 
MARRIAGES 
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MARRIAGES. 
APRIL, 1796. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Bofton. Capt. Richard Copeland Beale 
to Mifs Maria Ann Sellon. Mr. Valen- 
tine Hurley to Mifs Martha Cabot. Mr. 
Ebenezer Paine to Milfs Mary Loring, 
Mr. Horatio Townfend to Mifs Antftis 
Greene. Major Eraftus Lyman of 
Northampton to Milfs Abigail Bracket. 

Cambridge. Mr. Phineas Stone of 
Framingham to Mifs Elizabeth Jarvis, 

Dorchefler, Mr. Phinney Rargdal to Mifs 
Bukey Clap. 

Newton. Mr. Jonathan Hunnewell of 
Bofton to Mifs Sufanna Hicks. 

Royaiflon. Capt. Benjamin Brondfor of 
Milton to Mifs Patty Farrar. 





Marriages and Deaths, in April, 1706. 


DEATHS. 


CONNECTicur. 

New-Haven. Mrs. Nancy Erving, con- 
fort of Mr. John Erving, late of Bolton, 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Bofton. Hon. Tuomas Russett, 
56. Mr. Algernon Sydney Howard, a1, 
Mrs. Margaret Shildrith, 4g. Augufts 
Henrietta, and Marcus Bingham, children 
of the Hon. Henry Knor, Efg. Mifs 
Bathfheba Hood, §4. Mre Rebecca 
Popkin, 48. Mr. Edmund Dolbear, 39. 

Chelmsford. Mrs. Joanna Pitts, 64. cons 
fort of Samuel Pitts, Efq. 

Dorchefer Mr. Bernard Capen, 62, 
Mr Ifaac Fenno, 34. : 

Lincoln. Mr Edward Richardfon, 80, 

ae. pw le ag Doubleday a1, 
young aughter of the late . 
Doubleday. ; Bert: 

Lynn. Mr Abner Chever, 73. 

Pownalbere’. Mifs Betfey Wood, 18, 

ood. 


eldeft daughter of Gen, A. W 





MARTIN, 











